. it is indebted for the name, but the grace 
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“THE LADY OF THE MIST.” 


AND THE FOUNTAINS OF PARIS. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


We know not to what poetic sponsor 


ful fountain in Union Park—we cannot 
be bribed to call so palpable an oval a 
‘¢ Square”’—has been prettily entitled “ The 
Lady of the Mist ;” and we hope so taste- 
ful a designation will become prevalent 
and classical. 

This charming fountain, of which, and 
its vicinity, the artist has given an accu- 
rate view in the accompanying engraving, 
is certainly, from some reason or other, 
the favorite one of the two with which 
the city is adorned. It is not so lofty, nor 
so profuse as its nobler rival in the lower 
Park ; nor is it purer or brighter; yet, if 
we may judge from the comparative en- 
comiums which we hear bestowed, it en- 
joys high preference in the estimation of 
the fair sex, at least; and what can be the 
reason? Does its common tiile, “ The 
Union Fountain,” afford any key to this 
mysterious enigma? Is there no latent, 
perchance unconscious association, men- 
tal or cordaical, between its rich local 
name, and that 

** Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets,” 
of which the mellifluous Poet so warmly 
sings? Or is the secret of its good .for- 
tune to be found in the fact, that, its neigh- 


borhood, being more remote from busy | 


life and the intrusion of the unwelcome 
crowd, is more favorable to those stolen 
walks and eager retirements which the 
sons and daughters of men are wont to 


Aions ! 


seek, ere they breathe the tender vow 
which has the Union Fountain of the Poet 
for its object and consummation ? 

But such inquisitiveness may be deem- 
ed impertinent by some fair reader to 
whom these prying inquiries are self-ad- 
dressed, and we must in nowise continue 
them. Yet will we fervently exclaim, 
long be the Union Fountain the favorite 
resort of lovers as constant and as pure, 
whether it exult in the ardor of noon, in 
the blush of morning, in the sweet ecstacy 
of moonlight, or the silvery glances of the 
stars! Be “ The Lady of the Mist,” the 
confidant of many a tender tale and mur- 
mured response ; the bridesmaid of many 
a maiden as chaste and bright; the wit- 
ness and remembrancer of many a happy 
union for life! 

Fountains have ever been the resort of 
lovers, and Venus herself arose from the 
foaming spray of some fountain of the 
deep. It is said to be among the singular 
statistics of the French metropolis, that at 
least one marriage vow is plighted at each 
of its public fountains, every day in the 
year, according to an average of favorable 
weather and the diversity of local attrac- 
And as Paris has, at least, forty- 
three such fountains, it follows that more 
than fifteen thousand of those nuptial con- 
tracts are made in the presence of these 
fluvious functionaries, every year! But 
as the whole annual number of marriages 
in that city is less than two-thirds of this 
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amount, it follows that more than one- 
third of the candidates for conjugal bliss 
flock to these crystal altars from the pro- 
vincial districts! This pleasing discovery 
invests the Parisian fountains with so 
lively and universal an interest, that we 
cannot resist the inducement to describe 
them severally from familiar memory, 
only protesting against the inference that 
our personal acquaintance with them has 
arisen from so many menye at matri- 
mony. 


The first that occurs to our recollec- | 


tion is the Fontaine de la Naiade, at the 
corner of the rue du Chaume, in the se- 
venth Arrondissement. Passing by the 
Hotel de St. Aignan, rue Ste. Avoye, op- 
posite to which is a small fountain con- 


structed about two centuries ago, and ; 
proceeding eastward by the rue des Vieil- 
Fontaine des Capucins, which stands at 
du Chaume, and beholds the plain, but | 


les Audriettes, the visiter enters the rue 


very elegant structure above named, pour- 


ing forth its dazzling waters, while on its » 


front is seen in bas relief, from the chisel 
of Mignot, a Naiad beautifully reclining 
among the rushes and foliage of the col- 
lected stream. It was erected in 1635, 
rebuilt in 1775, and has lately been re- 
freshed and restored. 

. Descending the rue Culture-Ste.-Cathe- 
rine, we pass the Bains-Ste.-Catherine, 
and are soon struck with the magnificent 
view of the church of St. Paul and St. 
Louis, in the rue St. Antoine; and meet, 
in the front of that splendid edifice, the 
Fontaine de Biragues, erected by the Car- 
dinal of that name, Chancellor of France, 
in 1579. It wasrebuilt about twenty-five 
years since, and exhibits a pentagonal 
tower surmounted by a dome and lan- 
tern. The sides are composed of a dome 
and niche, between doric pilasters, sup- 
porting a pediment, above which rises an 
attic, adorned with a Naiad. On one side 
is the following inscription :— 

Pretor eT Fontem HuNc PposveRE Beati 

ScertTrum Lopoix DUM FLUET UNDA REGaT. 

It has an elegant and striking appear- 
ance, and the neighboring church of St. 


‘ 


Paul and St. Louis, is orobebly indebted, 
for many a wedding offering, to the vows 
that have.been made amid the whispers 
of its brilliant showers. 

The Fontaine de ’Echaude, at the nor- 
thern end of the rue des Blancs-Manteaux, 
is a structure of but little elegance or im- 
portance, and but little worthier of notice 
than the two ox heads at the entrance of 
the Marche des Blancs-Manteaux, from 
which streams flow into a basin. But at 
the corner of the rues Maubuée and St. 
Martin, is the Fontaine Maubuée, erected 
in the early part of the last century, on 
the spot where a fountain flourished early 
in the fourteenth century, which is very 
tasteful and picturesque. And these four 
are the only fountains that we remember 
in the seventh Arrondissement of the city. 

In the first Arrondissement, there is the 


the corner of the rue Castiglione, in the 
immediate neighborhood of which once 
stood not less than six convents, including 
those of the Feuillans and Jacobins. It 
can scarce be considered remarkable in 
itself, though well known by the inscrip- 
tion :— 
ToT LOCA SACRA INTER, PURA EST LABITUR UNDA j 


HANC NON IMPURO, QUISQU!S ES, ORA BIBAS. 

The Fontaine (or rather Chateau dear) 
de la Place du Palais-Royal, is a superb 
reservoir for supplying the fountains in 
the neighborhood, and was erected in 
1719 by de Cotte. His front is one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, adorned with 
Doric columns, and consists of a central 
compartment, crowned with a pediment 
and two pavilions. It has statues of great 
merit by Coustou, and bears this inscrip- 
tion :— 

QuoT ET QUANTOS EFFUNDIT IN Usus! 

There is another Chateau d’eau and 
fountain in the Champs-Elysées, on the 
side toward the Seine, called the Fontaine 
de la Place de Francois I., but of this we 
can give no description. 

The Fontaine de Louis-le-Grand, is in 
the second Arrondissement, standing at the 
angle formed by the rue de la Michaudiere 
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and the rue du Port-Mahon. It consists of § the third Arrondissement, is a fountain of 


two columns, having between them a 
niche in which is a Naiad in the act of 
striking a dolphin with a trident. The 
capitals, cornices, and entablature are or- 
namented with figures of fishes, shells, 
and aquatic plants ; and the basin, which 
is framed of a single mass of stone, is so 
groined and carved as to represent an im- 
mense shell. The whole forms a beauti- 
ful design and ornament, and once bore an 
appropriate inscription; but as the latter 
contained the name of Charles X., in 
whose reign the structure was rebuilt, it 
has been partly effaced. 

On the spot, in the Place Louvois, on 
which formerly stood the French Opera- 
house, at the door of which the Duc de 
Berri was assassinated in 1820, is a su- 
perb fountain, called after the name of the 
area in which it stands. The Opera-house 
having been razed to the ground, for the 
purpose of erecting an expiatory monu- 
ment on its site, by the municipality of 
Paris, the measure was opposed by Louis 
XVIII., but, favored by Charles X., was 
about to be carried into execution, when 
the revolution of 1830, again caused it to 
be suspended, and the noble fountain was 
erected instead. It consists of a magni- 
ficent basin of stone, out of which rises a 
pedestal of marble, with bronze bas re- 
liefs, supporting a basin of bronze, edged 
with heads spouting forth the water.— 
Bronze female figures stand grouped in 
the centre, bearing a basin surmounted by 
a patera, out of which the water flows 
and falls down over the figures into the 
basins beneath. It is a chaste and charm- 
ing object, universally admired. 

The Fontaine de Richelieu is in the street 
of that name, at the corner of the rue 
Traversiere. It does not merit a particu- 
lar description, but bears the following 
lines by Santeuil, alluding to Cardinal 
Richelieu’s office of Grand Master of Na- 
vigation :— 

Qui QUONAM MAGNUM TENUIT MODERAMEN AQUARUM, 

RIcHELIVS FONTI YLAUDERET IPSE NOVO. 


Opposite the church des Petits-Peres, in 


the same name, which was built in 1671. 


It is constructed with a base, two pilas- : 


ters and a pediment, having an inscription 
by Santeuil, of which we have no tran- 
script. 

There is a very pretty classical design 
at the point formed by the streets Mont- 
martre and Montorgueil, called the Fon- 
taine de Tantale. In a niche surmounted 
by a pediment, in the tympanum of which 
is the impertfal eagle, a head of Tantalus 
is sculptured above a shell from whence the 
water falls into a rich vase beneath, and 
thence into a semi-circular basin, with 
beautiful effect. The subject is singularly 
appropriate to a fountain of this kind, and 
arrests the attention of every stranger. 

In the fourth Arrondissement, at the 
corner of the rues de |’Arbre-Sec and St. 
Honoré, is the Fontaine de la Croix du 
Tiroir. It was erected in the reign of 
Francis I., and rebuilt by Soufflot, in 
1775. Each front is adorned with pilas- 
ters wrought into stalactites and shells. 
It is surmounted by a balustrade ; and be- 
tween the windows of the first story is a 
nymph pouring water into a basin. 

In the small square called the Place de 
P Ecole, is a little fountain named after it, 
composed of a square pedestal rising out 
of a circular basin and crowned with a 
vase. The water issues from the mouths 
of four bronze lions at the base of the 
pedestal. 

The Place du Chatelet, which was the 


site of the Court of Justice and Prison of ° 


Paris in the middle ages, is a fountain 
which takes its name, constructed from 
designs of M. Bralle. It is a circular ba- 
sin about twenty feet in diameter, with a 
pedestal and column in the centre, sixty 
feet high. The shaft of the column repre- 
sents the trunk of the palm-tree, and the 
capital the branches. Upon the pedestal 
are the four statues of Justice, Strength, 
Prudence, and Vigilance, joining hands 
and encircling the pillar. The shaft is di- 
vided by bands of gilt bronze, bearing the 
tiles of the principal victories gained by 
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Napoleon. At the angles are cornuco- 
piz, terminating in the heads of dolphins, 
from whence the water copiously issues ; 
while two of the sides are ornamented 
with eagles, encircled with large wreaths 
of laurel, in bronze, exquisitely wrought. 
Above the capital are heads representing 
the Winds, and in the centre a globe which 
supports a gilt statue of Victory. It is 
an exceedingly splendid monument, much 
frequented from all parts of the metro- 
polis. 

In the middle of the vast area which 
formed the ancient burying ground of the 
Church of the Innocens, and from which 
the human remains that had accumulated 
for eight or nine centuries were removed, 
as a nuisance that had become intolerable, 
to afford space for one of the most ani- 
mated country markets of which Paris 
can boast, stands the Fontaine des Inno- 
cens. It is quite a venerable edifice, hav- 
ing been erected in 1554, by Pierre Les- 
cot, at the corner of the rue aux Fers, 
and removed to its present situation in 
1786. It originally consisted of but three 
sides, the fourth being added by Pajou at 
the time of its removal. In its sides are 
four arches, the piers of which are faced 
with Corinthian pilasters, mounted with a 
finely sculptured frieze and attic ; and in 
each centre is a pediment supporting a 
small dome. In the middle of its hall, 
opposite each of the arches in its sides, 
stands a magnificent vase, over which the 
water flows all round in great profusion, 
and falls in three cascades down the mar- 
ble steps ascending to the archways, until 
it is received into the stone moat, or large 
quadrangular trough attached to the base- 
ment, and which resembles antique baths. 
Four recumbent lions, of rugged charac- 
ter, are at the corners of the base, spout- 
ing water in large curved torrents, which, 
with the cascades from the central vase, 
fall into a large square basin which sur- 
rounds the whole, and which is approach- 
ed by a flight of steps. On each of the 
four sides is the inscription : 

Fontium Nymrxis— 
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: and the following distich, written by San- 
teuil in 1819. 


Quos duro cernis similatos marmore fluctus, 
Hujus nympha loci credidit esse suos. 


This fountain is justly considered a valu- | 


‘ able Renaissance des Arts. 
There is also a remarkable fountain, 
though of a very different kind, in that 
vast circular building, the Halle au Ble, 
where the wholesale trade in grain and 
flour is chiefly conducted, and the site of 
which was formerly occupied by the Ho- 
’ tel de Soissons, built by Bullant for Cathe- 
; rine de Medicis. The present Halle was 
} built in 1767, after the cesigns of Le 
Camus de Mesieres. The interior hall is 
one hundred and twenty-six feet in diame- 
ter surrounded by a wide external corridor, 
above which are granaries. The roof of 
} the hall, formed by concentric circles of 
iron, covered with sheet copper, has a 
skylight thirty-four feet in diameter in the 
; centre, and is considered a chef-d’euvre 
‘ of art. The hall was originally intended 
to be open to the air, but the surround- 
ing granaries were found not to be large 
; enough, and was therefore roofed to pro- 
! vide corridors, in addition to the twenty- 
five arcades which open from the internal 
| area to the interior. At its southern front 
stands a proud Doric column, erected by 
Catherine de Medicis, and is now the only 
relic of the Hotel de Soissons. It was 
| built in 1752, for astrological purposes, 
| having upon its summit, in frame-work, 


standing upon the table, or tile, of its 
capital, a globe and astrolabe, and similar 
imposing emblems. These are approach- 
ed by a spiral staircase within, ornament- 
ed with bas reliefs, representing trophies, 
crowns, C. and H. interlaced, broken mir- 
rors, etc., emblems of the widowhood of 
that princess. It is a column ninety feet 
high, on the shaft of which a singularly 
ingenious sun-dial marks the precise hour 
of the day at all seasons; and it is from 
the pedestal of this gorgeous pillar springs 
forth the Fontaine de la Halle au Ble. 
Come we now to the fifth Arrondisse- 
ment, where, in the Boulevard St Martin, 
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we find the majestic Chateau d@’Eau. It 
was built in 1811 from the designs of Gi- 
rard, and is supplied with water by the 

Canal de l’Oureq. It consists of five con- 
centric basins, placed one above another, 

the largest of which is ninety feet in dia- 
meter! From the centre of the uppermost 
basin rises a shaft, ornamented with leaves 
and supporting two patere of different di- 
mensions, from whence the water falls, in 
bright and snowy cascades, from hasin to 
basin, until it can fallno more. Four pe- 
destals support each two antique lions, all 
eight of whom spout forth torrents in the 
most approved style. All the basins are 
of highly polished Chateau-Landon stone ; 
and in the wall towards the rue de Bondy 
are two niches that supply water to the 
neighborhood. <A flower market is held 
around this magnificent fountain every 
week, and it is naturally a favorite resort of 
the youth and beauty of Paris. 

The sixth Arrondissement may be en- 
tered by the Boulevard du Temple, oppo- 
site to which is the rue des Fontaines. Of 
the ancient temple, all that now remains 
is the palace of the Grand Prior. It was 
built in the year 1556, by Jacques de 
Souvre, grand prior, after the designs of 
Delisle. ‘The Chevalier d’Orléans, who 
was afterwards invested with that title, 
caused considerable repairs to be made, as 
did the last grand prior, the Duke of An- 
gouléme. In 1812, this fine building was 
farther repaired and embellished with the 
design that it should become the residence 
of the Ministre des Cultes ; but two years 
afterwards it was converted into a con- 
vent. The front is decorated with a por- 
tico formed of Ionic columns, each side 
of which is a fountain in the form of a 
pedestal. The Fontaine de Vendome is 
attached to the ancient wall of the Tem- 
ple, and is named after the Chevalier de 
Vendome, one of the grand priors. It is 
surmounted by a cupola, and decorated 
with military trophies. 

The Fontaine St. Martin is built against 
a tower that formed a part of the ancient 
abbey of St. Martin-des-Champs, and con- 


| 


sists of a basement and two pilasters, sur- 
rounded by a pedestal decorated with an 
escutcheon and crowned with a shell. 
The tower is the only one now remaining 
of all that were placed at regular intervals 
round the outer wall of that celebrated 
monastery. 

Of the fountains in the seventh Arron- 
dissement of Paris, we have already spo- 
ken, and therefore proceed to briefly no- 
tice those of the eighth. On entering it 
by the rue Popincourt, at the northern end, 
the visiter will find a small but pretty 
fountain, adorned with bas reliefs, in ex- 
cellent taste. In the rue Faubourg St. 
Antoine, is the Fontaine St. Catherine, 
decorated with pilasters and pediment. 
And that street ends at the Place de la 
Bastile, in the centre of which a stupen- 
dous fountain was begun by order of Na- 
poleon, according to a design presented by 
Denon, but subsequently abandoned. A 
semi-circular arch over the Canal St. Mar- 
tin, was to bear a bronze elephant and 
tower, seventy-two feet high. The water 
was to issue from the trunk of this colos- 
sal animal, each of whose legs was to 
measure six feet in diameter, and in one 
of which was to be astaircase leading to 
the tower which he carried. The great 
plaster model of what would have been 
a monument not less grand than unique, 
still stands within the enclosure, in a 
state of rapid decay. That any of the 
architectural conceptions of Napoleon— 
which were generally so magnificent— 
should have been rendered abortive, must 
be a subject of regret to every enthusiast 
in the art, and especially in the instance 
here presented. Under the restoration, it 
was intended to erect a colossal figure, re- 
presenting the city of Paris, on the base 
already constructed for the elephant of the 
Emperor; but after the events of July, 
1830, this plan also was changed, and the 
works of the present Fontaine de la Bas- 
tille were commenced under the personal 
superintendence of Louis Philippe. The 
base, erected by Napoleon, consists of an 
immense hyperboloical arch, thrown over 
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the canal, around which is placed a vast / have escaped research, and is unaccounted 


circular casing of masonry, externally 


of which was intended to form the grand 
basin of the fountain, and is of red Fle- 
mish marble, while the upper one is white, 
with lions’ heads and laurel wreaths sur- 
rounding its cornice at regular intervals. 
Concealed within this pile of masonry, is 
the apparatus of pipes for the fountain, 
with staircases descending to the canal. 
In the centre of the upper marble base, is 
a prodigious column of the Doric order, 
cast of Russian bronze, similar to that of 
the Place Vendome but without a cen- 
tral nucleus of stone. 
in diameter, and one hundred and thirty 
feet in height; a spiral staircase, of two 
hundred and five steps, with double open 
balustrades, ascends from the base to the 
summit, on a cippus, on the top of which, 
stands a figure representing the Genius df 
France, fifteen feet high, in the position of 
the antique flying Mesoury: On one half 
of the surface of the column are inscribed, 
in vertical lines of large gilt letters, the 
names of the persons who fell at the taking 
of the Bastille ; and on the other half the 
names of those: who were killed during the 
three days of July. At each corner of 
the base is the Gallic cock, gilt, bearing 
laurel wreaths, and dedicatory inscriptions 
are on the sides. The cost of this monu- 
‘ mental fountain was more than a million 
‘ of francs, and its dedication was celebra- 
ted with the highest popular devotion. 

The Fontaine St. Louis is in the street 
of that name, and consists of a basement 
beneath a niche with two pilasters, which 
support a pediment, behind which rises a 
small dome terminated by a lantern. The 
niche contains a vase upon a pedestal, 
having on each side tritons seated on dol- 
_ It is a neat and graceful monu- 
men 

ms ‘the northern end of the same street, 
at the corner of the rue de |’Echelle, is a 
lofty obelisk monument upon a pedestal, 
known by the singular title of the Fontaine 
du Diable, the origin of which seems to 


; 


formed into two concentric bases, the lower tradition. 


for, even by usual ingenuity of popular 
The torus of the pedestal is 
sculptured with oak leaves, and on the up- 
per angles of a tablet, are two tritons sup- 
porting the prow of a ship. 

From the Pont-Neuf, we pass into the 


' Place Dauphine, in the centre of which is 


the Fontaine Dessaix, erected in 1803, to 
the General of that name, who fell at the 


' battle of Marengo; but it is not otherwise 


It is eleven feet 


particularly remarkable. This is the ninth 
Arrondissement, and we think it is the 
only fountain it contains, except two, of 
inferior consequence, in the flower and 
shrub market, on the Quai Dessaix, of 


' which we have neither recollection nor 


NAAN 


— 


memoranda. 

In the centre of the high road which 
traverses the esplanade of the Hotel des 
Invalides, in the tenth Arrondissement, is 
a fine circular stone basin, from which 
springs the Fontaine des Invalides, which 
formerly exhibited on its pedestal the cele- 
brated bronze lion brought from the Place 
St. Mark, at Venice, which, on being re- 
stored to the Austrians in 1815, was suc- 
ceeded by a pedestal with a bust of La- 
fayette. The grounds all around this 
fountain being of the most noble and en- 
chanting character, it is much frequented 
and well known. 

In the rue de Sevres, opposite the con- 
vent of the Dames de St. Thomas de 
Villeneuve, is the Fontaine Egyptienne, 
which is exceedingly beautiful. It pre- 
sents the gate of an Egyptian temple, in 
the opening of which is a statue holding 
in each hand a vase, from which the water 
falls into a semi-circular basin, and issues 
thence through the head of a bronze 
sphinx. The entablature exhibits, we 
believe, the winged globe. 

The Fontaine de Grenelle, in the street 
so named, is one of the finest in Paris. 
The building is of a semi-circular form, 
ninety feet in length, and thirty-six in 
elevation. In the centre is a portico of 
four Doric columns supporting a pediment. 
In front is a fine group in white marble, 
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, representing the city of Paris, sitting upon 
- the prow of a ship, and complacently re- 
garding the Seine and the Marne at her 
» feet. In the lateral niches are allegorical 
» statues; and between the columns is a 
marble tablet, with the following inscrip- 
tion, complimentary to Louis XV., by 
Cardinal Fleury :— 
Dum Lupvovicus XV., 

PopuLI AMOR ET PARENS OPTIMUS, 
PUBLIC® TRANQUILLITATIS ASSERTOR, 
IMPERII FINIBUS, 

INNOCUE PROPAGATIS; 

Pace GermMANos RussosQue 
INTER ET OTTrOMANOS 
FELICITER CONCILIATA, 

GLORIOSE SIMUL ET PACIFICE 
REGNABAT, 

FoNTEM HUNC CIVIUM UTILITATI, 
URBISQUE ORNAMENTO 
CoNnsECRARUNT 
PR#FEcTUs EY ALDILEs, 

Anno Domini 
M.DCC.XXX. IX. 


The architect and sculptor was Bou- 
chardon. 

In the rue St. Dominique, opposite the 
Hopital Militaire, is the Fontaine de Mars, 
or du Gros Caillou, which is a square edi- 
fice, with eight Doric pilasters and an en- 
tablature. In front is a bas reiief represent- 
ing the Goddess of Health administering 
a draught of the pure liquid to an exhaust- 
ed soldier. Onthe sides are vases sur- 
rounded by the Esculapian serpent ; and 
the water proceeds from the mouths of 
dolphins. 

In the Marché St. Germain, is a singu- 
lar fountain called by its name. It is a 
square mass in the form of an antique 
tomb, each front of which has a pediment, 
and is decorated with bas reliefs. On 
two sides are marble shells, forming the 
upper part of a vase, from whence the wa- 
ter falls into two larger shells, where it is 
divided into six streams which descend in- 
to square basins. The Fontaine St. Germain 
is thus highly unique, and for some rea- 
son or other is made the guardian of a 
market for doves and other birds, which 
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are brought to it for sale every Sunday © 
morning. It formerly stood in the Place » 
St. Sulpice. 

At the corner of the rue du Regard, is » 
the Fontaine de Leda, built by Bralle, and | 
ornamented by Vallois with a bas relief » 
depicting Leda, in the form of a swan, on 
the banks of the Eurotas, caressing Jupi- | 
ter; whilst at the feet of Leda, is seen . 
Cupid, drawing an arrow from his quiver. — 
The water flows into a basin, from the 
beak of the swan; and the pilasters are 
adorned with dolphins encircling a trident 
and a rudder. 

At the top of the rue de la Harpe, in 
the Place St. Michel, is the Fontaine St. 
Michel, which is a large niche of fine ef- 
fect, flanked with Doric columns support- 
ing a pediment, and bearing an inscription 
by the famous Santeuil, referring to the 
neighboring colleges. 

The Fontaine de ?Ecole de Médecine 
consists merely of two lions’ heads at- 
tached to the portico of the Hépital Cli- 
nique of that name, and projecting from 
stone termini. 

The Fontaine des Carmes is in the 
twelfth Arrondissement, in the market 
place formed upon the site of the Convent 
des Carmes. It is merely a square co- 
lumn about ten feet high, surmounted by | 
two heads, of which one represents Com- 
merce, and the other Plenty. 

The Fontaine de Bacchus, at the cor- » 
ner of the rue Censier, displays a figure of © 
the jolly God, within a circular aperture, 
holding a goat-skin, not of wine, but wa- 
ter, and offering it to the inhabitants, who 
have the reputation of a preference for 
a stronger beverage. 

The Fontaine St. Victor, in the rue St. 
Victor, was built in 1671, from a design 
of Bernini, against one of the boundary 
towns of the enclosure of the Abbey of St. 
Victor, and adorns the only relic of that 
magnificent edifice that time has spared. 

And with this little cluster of Parisian 
fountains, we close the list, so far as it 
exists in our knowledge. It is not im- 
probable that we may have omitted se- 
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veral of recent construction, and our space 


has enabled us to render but imperfect | 


justice to many of those which we have 
so summarily described. We are not, how- 
ever, aware that any other connected ac- 
count of the superb and beautiful foun- 
tains of Paris has before been attempted, 
and hope that its novelty will endow it 
with some degree of interest. 
When it is remembered that all the foun- 
tains of the French Metropolis are supplied 
with water pumped and filtered from the 


el 


| 
| 


Seine, we cannot but be impressed with 
a favorable sense of the liberality and en- 
terprise of the municipal and other autho- 
rities by whom they have been construct- 
ed for public benefit ; and animated with 


the hope that the authorities of this city, ; 


now so abundantly and inexhaustibly sup- 
plied with water of the purest quality, 
will not, in due time, be reluctant to fol- 
low so benign and commendable an exam- 
ple, we respectfully submit it to their cor- 
dial consideration. 
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Beautiful Fountain ! ever pure, 
Whose placid streamlet flows, 

In silent lapse, through glens obscure, 
Where timid flocks repose : 

Tired and disabled in the race, 

I quit Ambition’s fruitless chase, 
To shape my course by thine ; 

And, pleased, from serious trifles turn, 

As thus around thy /ittle urn 
A votive wrea‘h I twine. 


Fair Fountain! on thy margin green, 
May tufted trees arise, 

And spreading boughs thy bosom screen 
From Summer’s fervent skies ;— 

Here may the Spring her flowerets strew, 

And Morning shed her pearly dew, 
May Health infuse her balm ; 

And some soft virtue in thee flow, 

To mitigate the pangs of woe, 
And bid the heart be calm. 


O! may thy salutary streams, 
Like those of Lethe’s spring, 
That bathe the silent land of dreams, 
Some drops oblivious bring— 
With that bless’d opiate in my bowl, 
For shall [ from my wounded soul 
The thorns of spleen remove— 
Forget how there at first they grew, 
And once again with man renew 
The cordial ties of love. 


For what avails the wretch to bear, 
Imprinted on his mind, 

The lessons of distrust and fear, 
Injurious to mankind 

Hopeless in his disastrous hour, 

He sees the gathering tempest lour, 
The bursting cloud impend— 

Towards the wild waste he turns his eye, 

Nor can that happy port descry, 
The bosom of a friend. 


How changed since that propitious time, 
When woo’d by fortune’s gale, 

Fearless in youth’s adventurous prime, 
He crowded every sail !—- 

The swelliag tide, the sportive breeze 
Lightly along the halcyon seas 
His bounding pinnace bore— 

In search of happiness, the while, 

He steer’d by every fragrant isle, 
And touch’d at every shore. 


Ah me! to youth’s ingenuous eye 
What charms the prospect wears !— 
Bright as the portals of the sky 
The opening world appears ; 
There every figure stands confess’d, 
In all the sweet advantage dress’d 
Of Candor’s radiant robe-- 
There no mean cares admission find, 
Love is the business of mankind, 
And honor rules the globe. 


But if those gleams fallacious prove 
That paint the world so fair; 

If Heaven has placed for generous love 
No soft asylum there ; 

If men fair faith, fair fame deride, 

Bent on the crooked paths that guide 
To Interest’s sordid shrine ; 

Be yours, ye gloomy sons of Woe! 

That melancholy truth to know ; 
The dream of bliss be mine. 
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SOUVENIRS DE ROME. 


IT. 
LES ATELIERS DE THORWALDSEN. 


Mon cicérone marcha devant moi, et, au bout 
de quelques minutes, nous étions chez le célébre 
sculpteur danois. Thorwaldsen était absent; 
lage lui interdit maintenant les grands travaux: 
ses éléves ébauchent et terminent presque ses 
groupes et ses statues; le maitre se contente d’y 
donner quelques derniers coups de ciseau. Son 
atelier se compose de cing ou six piéces remplies 
@objets d’art et de curiosité: dans lune, je vis 
trois esquisses en terre; ces premiéres incarna- 
tions de la pensée du sculpteur exigent les plus 
puissans efforts de son génie, car les opérations 
subséquentes, le moulage, la mise au point, le 
travail du marbre, sont en quelque sorte pure- 
ment mécaniques. 


Dans une seconde piéce, étaient placées plu- 
sieurs blocs de marbre, les uns bruts et tels qu’ils 
étaient sortis de la carriére, les autres en partie 
dégrossis. Ici un bras sortait de la pierre inani- 
mée; la c’était une jambe; ici se montrait une 
téte & peine indiquée; 14 semblait vivre une 
grande figure terminée en entier. Mon attention 
fut attirée par une statue du Christ: sa physi- 
onomie avait quelque chose de céleste; le mar- 
bre avait revétu un caractére surhumain; le 
corps étoit gracieusement incliné, les yeux se 
baissaient vers la terre; l’ensemble exprimait 
Vhumilité ; mais c’était ’humilité d’un étre di- 
vin. En l’examinant, on se sentait dégagé des 
liens terrestres, on s’étonnait de la mystérieuse 
puissance de l’art qui fait penser la matiére, et 
donne 4 la pierre une ame noble et intelligente. 
Combien la créature peut se rapprocher du 
Créateur! Elle franchit presque dans ses ceuvres 
la ligne qui sépare la vie du néant; elle com- 
munique au marbre les passions humaines; elle 
lui commande de méditer, d’aimer, de craindre, 
d’espérer, de hair. 

Dans une salle voisine “était la statue d’une 
princesse russe: c’est en ce genre un des plus 
beaux ouvrages que j’aie vus. Au milieu d’une 
foule d’autres objets dignes d’intérét, je remarquai 
le buste de Thorwaldsen : il représente [artiste 
a lage de soixante ans. Thorwaldsen m’a pa- 
ru avoir quelque ressemblance avec Franklin; 
c’est le méme calme philosophique, la méme 
expression d’énergie, de bienveillance et de pro- 
bité. Son systéme est grandiose et académique. 
Couvert de gloire et d’années, Thorwaldsen va 
se retirer 4 Copenhague, sa patrie. 


| 
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II. 
THE STUDIO OF THORWALDSEN. 


My cicerone led the way, and in a few minutes 
we were in the workshop of the greatest living 
sculptor. He was not himself present. He has 
given up hard or constant labor: old age forbids 
it. Now and then he gives some finishing 
strokes. By his pupils a statue or a group is car- 
ried up almost to the point of life. It is there 
left by them, and the chisel of the Master comes. 
The pupils sculpture it for the multitude ; Thor- 
waldsen, with a few touches, then finishes it for 
the connoisseurs, and for immortality. I was 
much interested in wandering through his five or 
six rooms. ‘They were crowded with artistical 
objects in curious forms. In one apartment were 
several clay models. These are the first visible 
manifestations of the sculptor. They are the im- 
mediate embodiments of conception, and demand 
the highest efforts of genius. All subsequent la- 
bor is quite mechanical, or bordering on it.— 
After the model comes a mould, bearing its im- 
pression. 

Scattered about, were many marble blocks just 
from the quarry; and many others but rudely 
wrought—an arm shadowed out here, and a leg 
there. In this, the form was faintly beami 
forth into expression; in that, it had come fort 
into its nearest proximity to life. I was attract- 
ed by a statue of Christ. The features were in- 
deed heavenly. Before me, to be sure, was earth- 
ly marble; but all else earthly had been purged 
therefrom. The figure is gently bending; its 
countenance is in repose; the eyes are downward 
turned; and the whole expression is of humility, 
but the humility of a celestial being. Fastening 
the eye upon it for a long time, the beholder 
seems advanced into the presence of high heaven- 
born qualities. He is amazed at those mysterious 
powers of Art, which can 30 vividly and impres- 
sively make a block of marble the visible home 
of noble and spiritual affections. How near 
may the creature approximate to a creator! He 
may go quite up to that mysterious line, which 
seperates life from that which is just below, just 
less than life. He can endow the stone with an 
intellect and a heart. He can enliven it with 
thoughts and with passions. He can make it 
meditate, and love, and fear, and hope, and hate. 


In an adjacent room was the statue of a Rus- 
sian princess, and one of the most beautiful 
works of the kind which I have seen. Among 
a hundred other objects of interest, was the bust 
of Thorwaldsen. It reminded me of the features 
of Franklin. It had their philosophic calmness ; 
their kind, manly, honest expression. It repre- 
sents the artist at the age of sixty. Covered 
with years and fame, Thorwaldsen is about to 
retire to Copenhagen, the place of his nativity. 
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III. 
LE MISERERE. 

Les cérémonies de la semaine sainte sont ter- 
minées. Pour un protestant, ennui d’y assister 
égale celui de s’en souvenir. Les scénes étran- 
ges et pompeuses qui se sont passées durant ces 
sept derniers jours V’attristeraient si elles ne lui 
semblaient risibles. Quoi! tant de formes litur- 
giques, tant d’appareil pour amener ’homme a 
cet état d’heureuse simplicité auquel doit aspi- 
rer un chrétien! Tant @effets matériels pour 
aider la méditation, pour purifier l’esprit, quand 
ce but peut étre si facilement atteint! Une 
chambre solitaire et une Bible, cela suffit. Con- 
templez cet immense systéme catholique, dont 
les cérémonies qui viennent de s’accomplir ne 
sont qu’une minime partie; songez a la multi- 
plicité des ressorts qu’il fait mouvoir, aux mil- 
lions d’hommes qui se courbent sous ses lois, et 
vous @étes affligé, surpris indigné. Vous riez, 
vous pleurez: la vie humaine vous semble non 
pas une comédie, mais une farce; vous doutez 
qu’il y ait sur la terre quelque chose de réelle- 
ment solennel. La est le pape, lavant les pieds 
des pélerins. Accomplie dans un temple simple 
et silencieux o& tous les accessoires seraient en 
rapport avec l’action principale, et combinés de 
maniére a la faire ressortir, cette cérémonie 
pourrait a la fois rappeler le fait que raconte 
l’Evangile, et étre considérée comme un symbole 
de charité fraternelle. Mais ce jour-la, Saint 
Pierre est un monde de désordre et de bruit. 
On y entend les sons insignifians d’une musique 
sans caractére, on y trouve une multitude in- 
quiéte, crédule, contenue a peine par les grena- 

; diers; on se plaint de la chaleur, de la foule, de 
la poussiére; les artistes critiquent les statues 
qui décorent la basilique; les hommes lorgnent 
leurs voisines; et mille beautés aux yeux noirs 
jettent de mobiles regards sur le pape, les car- 
dinaux, les musiciens, les grenadiers, les artistes, 
sur la foule toujours attentive et toujours agitée. 
Pour s’arracher 4 cette mondaine influence, pour 
s’isoler du tumulte, pour ne voir que la cérémo- 
nie au milieu de son splendide entourage, il faut 
une puissance d’abstraction dont un catholique 
seul est capable. D’ailleurs, ces symboles sont 
peu utiles 4 ceux qni ont intelligence assez 
développée pour en comprendre le sens caché, 
et ne sont pour les autres qu’une représentation 
scénique, qui s’adresse uniquement aux sens, 
jamais au ceeur ou a l’esprit. 


Une seule chose m’a causé de vifs plaisirs par- 
mi les pieuses pratiques de la semaine sainte, 
c’est d’entendre le Miserere dans la chapelle Six- 
tine. La puissante impression qu’il procure est 
encore augmentée par les circonstances au milieu 
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The ceremonies of Holy Week are at last con- 
cluded. My Protestant feeling at once writes 
forth itself in the following words:—To the 
ennui of seeing said ceremonies, shall hardly be 
added that of recording them. They will amount 
to but some melancholy record of human cre- 
dulity ;—a series of facts that would be sadden- 
ing were they not laughable; curious proof of 
how man’s heart relies for aid in its spiritual as- 
pirations on perishable matter; what multitudes 
of jarring, contradictory, and most artificial in- 
fluences have been put into operation, that hu- 
man hearts may be brought into that childhood- 
simplicity, whereof is the kingdom of heaven. 
For such end, what means are necessary? A so- 
litary chamber and a single Bible. But look 
abroad and survey this far spreading Catholic 
system, whereof the ceremonies just ended are 
but a small part. Contemplate the single end; 
contemplate the multitudinous means; and be- 
hold the millions on millions of minds confiding 
in those means. You are surprised, indignant, 
saddened. You doubt if there be any thing so- 
lemn here below. Human life seems to be not 
a comedy, but a farce. You laugh; you weep, 
And yet there is little wisdom in quarrelling 
with these things. Yonder is the Pope washing 
the feet of pilgrims. Were this ceremony per- 
formed in a simple, silent temple, where every 
surrounding circumstance had some near relation 
to the act, and was dexterously fitted to fix your 
eye and every thought more intensely thereon, 

erhaps the ceremony might serve as a symbol, 
eading you, forgetful of the present, up through 
the past, to the interesting event which it de- 
sires to have preserved ever-living in human 
memory. But what is the fact? You behold it, 
in the midst of gorgeous and noisy St. Peter’s. 
You see it in the midst of certain music which 
conveys no idea to you; in the midst of grena- 
diers ordering here and there the restless multi- 
tude ; in the midst of curses on the heat, on the 
dust, on the tremendous crowd; in the midst of 
artists haply criticising yonder masterpiece; in 
the midst of bucks ogling groups of surrounding 
beauty; and within the circle of a thousand fair 
Italian eyes that rain down most distracting and 
disastrous influence on pope and cardinals, and 
musicians and grenadiers, artists and bucks, and 
the ever-restless, ever-shifting, ever-staring mul- 
titude. To withdraw one’s self from these last 
influences, and to fix attentively, singly, and use- 
fully, the thought upon that almost smothered 
ceremony, requires a gift of abstraction which 
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the Catholic may wry possess. It may, more- ° 


over, be added, t 
and understanding, are so far advanced as to per- 


at those who, in knowledge . 


ceive all the religious ideas which cluster about 


these symbols, have little or no need thereof; 
while those who are not possessed of such ne- 
cessary knowledge, or but faintly, can only look 
upon them as mere sensual exhibitions, speaking 
not one word intelligible to the heart or even to 
the intellect. 

One performance in the exercises of Holy 
Week I desire to note down. I mean certain 
music in the SistineChapel. I had heard much 
of the Misereres there sung. There is much 
of striking fact and occurrence around the hear- 
ing of a Miserere, which exceedingly augments 
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desquelles ils est chanté. On est dans un vaste 
édifice, décoré avec toute la somptuosité du 
culte romain; les chefs-d’euvre de Michel-Ange 
environnent Vauditeur; des Sibylles et des Pro- 
phétes se penchent vers lui comme pour lui 
parler: le calme a succédé a [agitation de la 
féte, et les ombres de la nuit enveloppent lente- 
ment tous les objects: un cur de vingt voix 
précéde le Miserere ; durant ce chaeur, les cierges 
qui illuminent la chapelle sont éteints un a un, 
A des intervalles égaux; et quand le dernier 
s’éteint, le Miserere commence. - 


J’eus le bonheur d’entendre le Miserere d’Al- 
legri, regardé par les connaisseurs comme le plus 
beau de tous. Les premiers accords me firent fris- 
sonner; les sons s’enflérent, retombérent, s’éten- 
dirent, diminuérent d’intensité, tantét pleins, 
tantét gracieusement cadencés et comme répétés 
par des échos lointains. Je cherchai dans mes 
souvenirs quelque chose 4 leur comparer; je me 
rappelai Rubini, Tamburini, Grisi, Lablache, et 
l’orchestre qui les accompagne et qu’on regarde 
comme le premier du monde; mais l’effet de 
leurs voix réunies, aidé du concours de cent 
instrumens, n’a rien @’égal a celui des vingt 
voix des chantres de la chapelle du pape, exécu- 
tant le Miserere. Je m’avais eu jusque alors 
aucune idée de la puissance du chant; j’ignorais 
le parti qu’on pouvait tirer d’une habile combi- 
naison des voix humaines: car la beauté d’un 
cheeur dépend moins de celle de chacune des voix 
en particulier que de leur union savante et ju- 
dicieuse. Les sons se déroulérent majestueuse- 
ment; par intervalles, montait cette voix de 
soprano, si douce, que l’on n’entend guére qu’a 
Rome; elle se mélait harmonieusement a d’au- 
tres notes, et cette masse de mélodie s’augmen- 
tait et se développait comme un fleuve.... Non, 
les mots ne peuvent peindre la musique; on ne 
peut les faire bruire et résonner; mais imaginez- 
vous une immense harpe éolienne, donnez-lui 
des milliers de cordes, exposez-la aux rafales 
des mers du Mexique, écoutez-la du fond d’une 
cabine solitaire, aprés la marée du soir, et ce 
que vous entendrez ne sera pas sans analogie 
avec le Miserere d’ Allegri. 


J’étais dans l’extase quand je quittai la cha- 
pelle. En retournant chez moi, je m/’arrétai 
une demi-heure a léglise des Pélerins. La 


that may naturally be 
wrought by its own intrinsic power. You hear 
it in a hall, made interestin F many gorgeous 
ceremonies of the Roman church. You hear it 
with your eye resting upon some masterpieces 
from the pencil of Michael Angelo,—upon sibyls 
and prophets, mysterious forms, voiceless for 
ever, though apparently ever on the eve of 
speech. You hear it after the surging and roar- 
ing of one of those great Catholic days have 
gone down, and while the shadows of night, 
slowly descending, are mantling with sable hues 
the impressive objects around you. You are pre- 
pared for it, by an hour’s previous chanting of 
some twenty voices. During this chant, the tall 
candles that illuminate the chapel are, one by 
one, at regular intervals extinguished. The ex- 
tinction of the last announces that the moment 
has arrived. 

A short silence preceded the opening of the 
Miserere of Allegri: the one which I was so 
fortunate as to hear, and which is regarded b 
amateurs as the finest. The strain commenced, 
and instantly with it a thrill through every nerve. 
While listening to their swell and fall—to their 
vast far-soaring, still-enlarging volume, and their 
cadenzas so graceful, so touching, so divinely 
falling, they seemed oftentimes but silver echoes 
from some far-off melody, wafted for a moment 
hitherward: I tried, in order thatI might make 
a comparison, to recall the finest music I had 
ever heard. I recalled the voices of Rubini and 
Tamburini, and Grizi and Lablache, and of that 
orchestra, acknowledged to be the finest in the 
world. I had once supposed their united harmo- 
nies the perfection of sound. I now felt that I 
was mistaken. Each one of those voices is a won- 
der, a miracle ;—yet united and combined in all 
their multitudinous varieties, and moving on in 
finest concord with those hundred instruments of 
the orchestra, their effect upon the heart cannot, 
it seems to me, be anything like equal to what 
may be wrought by these twenty human voices 
in the choir of the Pope, when performing 
the Miserere. Until now, I had no true con- 
ception of the impressiveness of merely human 
tones, when ingeniously combined; for let it 
be remembered that the effects of this music 
depend, not so much upon individual voices 
of wonderful power, wonderfully cultivated, as 
upon their judicious combination. Tones af- 
ter tones are evolved. Now a single soprana 
thrills you; a sound, by the by, seldom heard but 
here. Then with it are gracefully interwoven 
notes of far different, yet of harmonizing powers; 
—and unto this slowly developing mass of melo- 
dy shall soon be joined other tones, outbursting 
here, dying away there—harps upon harps, bu- 
gles upon bugles, or, upon organs, with ne- 
ver-ending variety of strong and gentle, rapid 
and slow-moving, majestic and beautiful. Writ- 
ten words cannot describe this music. They 
cannot sound and resound. But frame for your 
mental ear a vast AZolian harp, give to it a thou- 
sand strings, and send through them some gust- 
ful wind from the Mexican seas, and haply in 
your retired chamber, after some solemn medita- 
tions of the eventide, you may thus seem to hear 
tones faintly imaging forth those of the Miserere 
of Allegri. 

I left the chapel subdued and saddened, and in 
returning towards my chambers, paused for a half 
hour at the Church of the Pilgrims. Here were 
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plusieurs centaines de ces pieux voyageurs, en 
sendales et en mantes garnies de coquilles, venus 
de toutes les parties du continent, sont logés et 
nourris gratis pendant trois jours; et des mem- 
bres de la noblesse romaine leur accordent l’in- 
signe honneur de leur laver les pieds et de les 
servir 4 table. 

Environ cent pélerins, vieux et jeuncs, mai- 
gres et replets, réunis dans la salle 4 manger, 
faisaient rapidement disparaitre les soupes et 
les légumes que leur présentaient humblement 
des mains aristocratiques. Les tables étaient 
placées en long sur deux rangs, et, dans l’espace 
intermédiaire, circulaient les curieux, en pro- 
portion d’au moins cing spectateurs pour un con- 
vive. Chose étrange, que des hommes espérent 
gagner le ciel en se livrant 4 cet exercise gastro- 
nomique, et que ces nobles oppresseurs pensent 
réparer toute une année d’inflexible orgueil par 
une seule soirée de simple humilité! 


J’entrai dans la salle du bain; j’entendis la 
voix d’un prétre en surplis, qui récitait des 
priéres adaptées a la circonstance, et je vis six 
pélerins, sales et en haillons, qui étaient arrivés 
le jour méme, et qui Otaient leurs souliers et 
leurs bas pour qu’on leur lavat les pieds. On 
apporta les baquets, et les nobles Romains se 
mirent a l’euvre. Mon ceil s’arréta sur l’un des 
pélerins les plus laids et les plus déguenillés, et 
de 1a s’abaissa sur le grand seigneur agenouillé 
devant lui. Ce dernier avait un costume ecclé- 
siastique ; sa figure était belle; ses yeux noirs et 
sombres communiquaient 4 tous ses traits une 
expression sinistre. 

Monsieur, demandai-je 4 mon voisin, pourriez- 
vous me dire le nom du gentilhomme qui essuie 
les pieds de ce mendiant ? 

—Quel gentilhomme, monsieur? 
porte le diable sur la face? 

— Precisément. 

— C’est don Mievet, ex-tyrant de Portugal. 


celui qui 


some hundreds of this gentry of both sexes, in 
sandal shoon and scallop-shell, hither come from 
all quarters of the Continent, to have their feet 
washed by Roman nobility, and to enjoy three 
nights’ lodging and three days’ eating, free of all 
expense; hay, more, to enjoy their soup and ve- 
getables served up to them by titled hands. 


I entered the eating hall. Hundreds of old men, 
and of the young,—of the emaciated, and of those 
with ill-stuffed sides, were doing justice to soups 
and vegetables every moment presented to them 
by the condescending hands ef Roman nobles.— 
The tables were ranged up and down the long 
hall on either side, and between them were at 
least five spectators for every eater, drawn thi- 
ther, of course, by nothing but curiosity. As 
one of them, I gazed, somewhat amused that men 
should hope to advance themselves heavenward 
by gastronomic exercise of this description, and 
still more, that noble Romans should hope to 
balance a whole year of high, unbending, un- 
compromising pride, with a single evening of 
badly-feigned humility. 

I passed to the washing-room. I heard the 
voice of a priest in his sacerdotal robes, recit- 
ing the forms appropriate to the occasion, and I 
saw six dirty and ragged pilgrims, who had ar- 
rived during the day, taking off their shoes and 
stockings, preparatory to lavations and the san- 
dal. The water-filled tubs were soon brought, 
and the solemn work of washing was commenced. 
My eye was attracted by one of the ugliest, dirt- 
iest, and most ragged of the pilgrims. From the 
pilgrim it passed to the kneeling form of the no- 
bleman, whose hands were deeply engaged with 
his lower extremities. It was clad in sacred vest- 
ments. Its countenance was fair. The eye was 
dark, but so constructed as to give continually and 
obstinately a most sinister character to all the fea- 
tures. 

‘* Pray, sir,” inquired I of the gentleman next 
me, “* can you tell me the name of yonder noble- 
man, who is just about applying the towel ?” 

sc What, the one with so much devil in his vi- 

e 

“The same.” 

‘That sir,” answered he, ‘is Dow Micven, 
ex-tyrant of Portugal.” 


ELEGIAC. 
_ Artuoveu this Elegiac of Des-Barreaux has received the highest commendations 
in the Spectator, those who are acquainted with the me-its of the Italian Sonnet, will 
regard it as faulty in sentiment, imagery and diction : 


Granp Dieu, tes jugemens sont remplis d’équité ; 

Toujours tu prends plaisir 4 nous étre propice : 
Mais j’ai fait tant de mal que jamais ta boaté 

Ne me pardonnera sans choquer ta justice. 

O Mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impiété 

Ne laisse 4 ton pouvoir que Je choix du supplice ; 
Ton intérét s’oppose a ma félieité, 

Et ta clémence méme attend que je périsse. 
Contente ton désir, puisque il t’est glorieux ; 
Offense toi des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux ; 

Tonne, frappe, il est tems; rends moi guerre pour 

guerre : 
J’adore en périssant la raison qui t’aigrit. 

Mais dessus quel endroit tombera ton tonnere 
Qui ne soit tout couvert du sang de Jésus Christ! 


Tuy judgments, Lord, are just; thou lov’st to wear 

The face of pity, and of love divine: 

But mine is guilt ; thou must not, canst not spare 

While Heaven is true, and equity is thine. 

Yes, O my God !—such crimes as mine, so dread, 

Leave but the choice of punishment to thee: 
Thy interest calls for judgment on my head ; 

And even thy mercy dare not plead for me. 

Thy will be done !—since ’tisgby glory’s due, 

Did from mine eyes the endless torrents flow: 
Smite—it is time— though endless death ensue, 

I bless th’ avenging hand which lays me low. 
But on what spot shall fall thine anger’s flood, 
That has not first been drenched in Christ’s atoning 

blood. 
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THE GIULI TRE. 


Tue facetious Casti has dedicated two hundred sonnets to descriptions of his suffer- 
ings in consequence of owing Tre Giuli, for which he was dunned from day to day by 
a pampered and unblushing creditor. The Giuli Tre (three Juliuses, so called from a 
head of one of the Popes of that name) are three pieces of money, answering to about 
thirty-one cents of our coin. We give some specimens of the work, to show to what 
wonderful powers of imagination and skill in poetry the Abate Casti has revelled upon 
his subject. We are told, in the last stanza, that the Italian poet found out this way 
to free himself from the importunities of his persecutor, who took the poetry in pay- 
ment of the debt ; but, in our commercial country, let any poor Bard, struggling with 
poverty, sing to the tune of the annexed sonnet, and see what will follow :— 


Thou askest me for money—and I’ve none, 
And losest time in vain, which thou might’st save: 
If thou an ** J promise to pay” dost crave, 
I’]] make no bones at all to give thee one: 
I neither grant thee nor refuse the boon, 
Since what one never had, one never gave: 
I promise that I’l] pay thee when I have, 
And thou’rt content with my good will thereon. 
Then let’s make peace, nor let me thus be bored 
For those Tre Giuli fifty times a day ; 
When got—I’ll give them of my own accord. 
Why wilt thou thus torment and wear me out? 
Why worry a poor devil in this way ? 
Canst thou not say, “‘ where nothing is, there’s 
nought!” 


No human being can enjoy peace of mind, if he owes debts which he cannot pay ; 
his domestic happiness is destroyed, and, as the poet humorously explains, even his of- 
fering is rendered hateful : 


Tu mi chiedi danari, ed io non gli ho, 
E il tempo perdi senza utilita ; 
Se vuoi ch’ io te ne faecia un Pagherd, 
Di fartelo non ho difficolta. 
Non te gli niego gia, né te gli do, 
Che nessuno pud dar quel che non ha: 
Ti prometto pagar quando gli avrd, 
E tu accetta la buona volonta. 
Or dunque datti pace: e i Giulj tre 
Non domandarmi tante volte il di, 
Quando gli avro, te li dard da me. 
Perché volermi tormentar ? Perché 
Voler seccar un pover uom cosi 2 
Hai tempo a dir quel che non c’é non c’é. 


SS 


Lover of freedom that I still have been, 
Ne’er nuptial ties have bound me to the fair; 
And should no progeny my loss repair, 
*T will do the world nor good nor harm, I ween: 
But if that yoke, on others ofien seen, 
(That yoke so onerous to those who bear, 
And pleasing but to them who do not wear) 
I too had borne since when my youth was green— 
Perhaps, Chrysophilus! that in that case 
(Thy countenance has so much filled my mind, 
And left a mark indellible behind,) 
My children wou!d resemble thee in face ; 
And thus about the house I should see run 
So many little creditors to dun! 


Vincolo conjugal non mi legd, 
Che sempre amante fui di liberta, 
E se manca la mia posterita, 
Al mondo non fo ben, non mal gli fo: 
Me se il giogo che spesso altrui peso 
Anch’ io portassi dalla prima eta, 
Giogo che tanto piace a chi non I’ha, 
Quanto dispiace a chi se l’addossd: 
Forse che allor, o creditor, poiché 
L’effigie tua la fantasia m’empi 
Ed impronta indelebile mi fe ; 
I figliuoli farei simili a té, 
E per casa girar vedrei cosi, 
Tanti creditorelli intorno a me. 


As a specimen of Casti’s rich vein of poetical illustrations, we give the annexed pas- 


toral scene : 


Now the bright Sun from us departs away, 
And in the lap of Thetis lays his head, 


Or che il lucido sol da noi part?, 

| While in the skies the silver Moon bears away, 


E nel grembo di Teti si tuffo, 
E in ciel l’argentea luna compari, 
E gia la notte il fosco vel spiego ; 
E il mietitor che i caldi rai soffri, 
E Varator che il vomere tratto. 
Stanco dall’opra e dal sudor del di 
Sul dure letticciol si coricd ; 
Ed or che la notturna oscurita 
Al sonno invita, che natura dié 


And night begins her dusky veil to spread— 
The reaper who has borne the scorching ray, 

And ploughman that his team or share has led, 

Fatigued with heat and labor of the day, 

For rest extend them on their lowly bed: 
Now that the darkness of the silent night 

To sleep that nature gave for relief 
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Per sollievo all’umane avversita ; 
Scendi, placido oblio, sopra di me, 
E sommergi ogni mia calamita 

Colla memoria de}li Giulj tre. 


Nothing can be more quietly beautiful than the above. 


GIULI TRE. 


Of human woes, doth soothingly invite— 


Oblivion soft | on me descend, and lay 


At rest my every care and source of grief, 
With all remembrance of the Giuli Tre. 


Let us contrast it with one 


of a lighter character, which will bring to the mind of the reader an excellent comic 
song, by Charles Taylor, about “ L, a, double u, Law,” and which might form a sequel 
to this sonnet of Casti’s—it goes, in parts, somewhat to this strain : 


é 
2 
< 
< 
; . Felicii tempi in cui Berta fild, 
Avventurosa fortunata eta 
Che d’oro anticamente si chiamd, 
Forse per I’ aurea sua felicita! 
Non v’erano Strumenti, e Pagherd 
Né tante liti com’ oggisi fa, 
Né per debito aleun mai si citd, 
Né in carcere perdé la liberta. 
Cangiaro i tempi: or non é pit cosi, 
E guai se un pover’uom debiti fe. 
Bisogna andar prigione e morir li: 
E se si duro il creditor non gli é, 
Lo perseguita almeno notte e di, 
Siccome appunto ora tu fai con me. 


“And the counsel finds a flaw. 

This doubles more your trouble, 
And make you a man of straw, 
Sing L, a, double u, Law.” 


Oh blissful days—what time Queen Bertha spun! 
Most fortunate and highly-favor’d season ! 

That age hight anciently the golden one, 
Perhaps—because so happy—was the season : 

No “I. O. U’S” were then, nor ‘* writs” to dun ; 
Nor frequent lawsuits, such as now, with fees on; 
Nor folks were summon’d then, if they should run 
In debt, nor lose their liberty in prison. 

But times are changed, nor now what once they 

were: 
And woe to that poor devil who runs in debt, 
For he must go to jail, and perish there ! 

And should his dun not be so hard on, yet 
At least he persecutes him night and day, 

As thou dost now by me, just in that way. 


But Casti is not always disposed to treat his griefs playfully ; the next stanza affords 
another proof of the variety of images, and the inexhaustible number of fancies which 
are brought to hinge upon a single thought : 


Tunisi, Algeri, Tripoli, e Salé, 
Luoghi che stan doy’é pit caldo il di, 
Forse gente non han fiera cosi, 
Sicome fiero é il Creditor con me. 
Nato come gli altri uomini non é, 
Ma donna che pieta mai non nutri, 
Con dispetto e rancor lo concepi, 
E di fierezza esempj ognor gli dié. 
L’africano corsar se un schiavo fa, 
Lo spoglia del danar, che gli trovo, 
Neé vuol danar, quando danar non ha; 
Non bada il Creditor se io l’abbia 0 no, 
Ma usando d’un corsar pitt crudelta, 
Vuole il danar quando denar non ho. 


PPP 


Algiers—and Tunis—Tripoli—Salé— 
Places that lie where are the days most hot, 
So brute arace of men perhaps have not, 
As brutal is my creditor with me: 
This man not born like other men could be-— 
But in ill-will and rancorousness begot 
By one that ne’er suck’d mercy’s milk, I wot, 
And daily made him bad example see. 
The Barbary pirate, when he makes a slave, 
Robs him of money that he finds upon, 
But does not want his cash when he has none. 
My dun don’t care whether or not I have; 
But, using me more cruelly than a pirate, 
When I’ve no money—still he doth require it. 


There is much of grave sporting in this sonnet: it is, however, too true to be laugh- 
ed at, and yet too amusing to extort a sigh: in the following, a perfectly new and 
different mode of illustration is adopted, which is both ingenious and clever : 


Dica chi vuol l’attrazion si da, 
Che attratti sono i corpi gravi in gui, 
Onde son spinti i pid leggieri in su, 
Ed un corpo coll’ altro a wnir si va. 
E spiegar tali effetti o qualita, 
Senza saper questa forza, o virtt 
A niun fisico mai possibil fu 
O dell’antica o della nostra eta. 
Ed iolo credo e bisogno non ho, 
Che m’accerti Neuton che cosi é 
E altronde la cagion cercar non vo ; 
Che quest’ attrazion la provo in me, 
Che simpaticamente ovunque vo 
Attraggo il creditor de’ Giulj tre. 


2 


Let those who will attraction’s force maintain— 
That heavy bodies downward gravitate, 
While upwards those are moved of lighter weight: 
And some towards each other drawn remain: 
For this effect or that one to explain, 
Unknowing of the means that operate— 
From ancient times up to the present date, 
Was ne’er the gift of any doctor’s brain. 
But I believe ; nor do I want for this 
That Newton should assure me it is so ; 
Nor need I seek elsewhere what cause there is ; 
For by myself I ascertain the fact— 
That sympathetically, where’er I go, 
My dun of Tre Giuli I attract. 
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TRE. lll 


Quando il sol pid cocentie dritti in gid 
Vibra i raggi d’Agosto alla meta, 
La cicala or su un nespolo ed or su 
Un sorbo oun lazzeruol stridendo sta. 
Taci, le dico, allor, taci, che tu 
Le noje mi rinnovi, che mida 
Chi da quel di, che Creditor mi fu, 
Una stessa canzone ognor mi fa. 
Alfin si fer pid freschi e corti i di, 
E quel canto nojoso termind, 
E la cicala stridula mori. 
Ohimé ? ch’ estate e autunno omai pass, 
E la mia noja non ancor fini, 
E non ancora il Creditor crepd. 


What time the sun, when fiercest and most strong 
In middle August, shoots his downward ray ; 
The cricket chirping sits upon a spray 
Of crab-tree, or the medlar’s leave among :— 

** Hush !” then I tell: for thy noisy tongue 
** Renews the woes that he, from that first day 
** Tie’s been my creditor, in this same way 
** Has made with one incessant song.” 

At length some shorter days and cooler skies— 
And that annoying cry atlength has done, 
And the tormenting noisy cricket dies: 

But ah! my summer and my autunin gone, 

Sull my old p!ague—just as it did at first— 
Goes on, nor has my creditor yet burst! 


The next stanza is a singularly neat touch of character, enforced by a happy simile, 


and applicable to all countries : 


Inusitata generosita 
Usar mi vide il Creditor, perché 
Coglier credendo l’opportunita 
A chiedermi ostinossi, i Giulj tre. 
Quasi scoprendo allor la verita, 
Cid fei, gli dissi, accid talun fra sé 
Dica, questi ha denar mentre ne da, 
E faccia in guisa tal stima di me. 
Cosi poiché all presidio il pan mancd, 
Ii difensor del Campidoglio un di 
Il resto a’Galli o Senoni gettd ; 
E con astuzia tal Brenno avvili, 
E Roma e il Campidoglio conservd, 
E si mantenne in credito cosi. 


Ronzin che i sproni al fianco ognor soffri 
E a sentirne le punte avvezzo é gia 
Gli stimoli non prezza afin di chi 
Con armato tallon sopra gli sta: 

Tardo, bue cui il bifolco tutto di 
Con acuto spunton pungendo va, 
Qualor sul dorso pungersi senti, 
Non muove con maggior celerita ; 

Fanciullo che la sferza ognor provd 
Il timor della sferza alfin perdé, 
Né il precettor regolar lo pud; 


Quel ronzin, quel fanciullo io son, quel ba, 


Sprone, sferza, spuntone a usar con me 
Siegua il mio Creditor, nol prezzo pit. 


Si mostra il Creditor spesso con me 
Piacevole ed affabile cosi : 
Come fra amici suol farsi ogni di, 
E par che pitt non pensi a’Giulj tre. 
E solo vuol sapere, se il Prusso re 
Liberd Praga, e di Boemia usci, 
Se l’armata naval da Brest parti, 


Se Annover prese il marescial d’Etré : 


E poiché da lontano la piglid, 

A poco a poco al quia calando va, 

E dice: ebben quando i tre Giulj avr ? 
Cosi talor col sorcio il gatto fa, 


Ciruzza e scherza e l’intrattiene un po’, 


E la fatal graffiata alfin gli da. 


ower 
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My creditor, observing me display 
Unwonted liberality of pence, : 
Thinking to avail himself of that pretence, 
Persisted asking for his Giuli Tre: 
Then almost speaking truth—it was that thence 
(1 told him) people to themselves should say 
** Te must have money, since he gives away”— 
And deem me of the greatest consequence. 
Thus in the garrison when bread failed them, 
What still remain’d the Capitol’s defender 
Threw to the Gauls; and by this stratagem 
Made Brennus quite despair of its surrender: 
He thus the citadel to Rome preserved, 
And kept his credit up, though nearly starved. 


The nag that ever has the spurs in’s sides, 
And is accustom’d with their points to deal. 
At length no longer minds whoever rides, 
Although he cross him with an armed heel. 

The laggard ox, whom, while the peasant guides, 
All day he pricks with goad of sharpen’d steel, 
Moves not the quicker, nor takes longer strides, 
Though in his back the puncture he should feel. 

The urchin, that is whipt for every fault, 

Loses at length the dread he held the birch in, 
Nor can the master keep him from revolt. 

Iam that nag—that ox—and eke that urchin— 
Spur, goad, and birch, as lists my creditor 
To use, he may—I care for them no more. 


My creditor with me has often got, 
Such an agreeable and pleasant way, 
Just as ’mong friends is practised every day, 
As if the debt he thought no more about ; 
And only asks if Frederick will or not 
Deliver Prague, or in Bohemia stay ; 
If Hanover be taken by D’Etré ; 
Or if from Brest the squadron have got out: 
And when he’s beat about the bush a while, 
By little and little he to the point comes cooly, 
And says—“‘ Well, when shall I have my Tre 
Giuli ?” 
Thus sometimes na mouse the cat will smile, 
And with her helpless victim sport and skip, 
Until at length she gives the fatal grip. 


We think it impossible to produce another new idea upon the Giuli Tre, the debt, 


the dun; and our wonder increases to the end, where we find him quite as original and 
inventive as at the beginning, and we shut the book in the firm belief, that if he had so 
chosen, he could have rhymed twenty thousand admirable little poems to the same tune. 
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EXECUTION OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Tue following is abridged from Dr. 
Lingard’s History of England—the best 
and most impartial extant. 

The procession now set forward. It 
was headed by the Sheriff and his officers ; 
next followed Pawlet and Drury, and the 
Earls of Shrewsbury and Kent; and lastly 
came the Scottish Queen, with Melville 
bearing her train. She wore the richest 
of her dresses—that which was appro- 
priated to the rank of a Queen Dowager. 
Her step was firm, and her countenance 
cheerful. She bore, without shrinking, 
the gaze of the spectators, and the sight 
of the scaffold, the block, and the execu- 
tioner; and advanced into the hall with 
that grace 21d majesty which she had so 
often displayed in her happier days, and 
in the palace of her fathers. To aid her, 
as she mounted the scaffold, Pawlet offer- 
ed his arm. “I thank you, sir,” said 
Mary ; “it is the last trouble I shall give 
you, and the most acceptable service you 
have ever rendered me.” The Queen 


seated herself upon a stool which was pre- | 


pared for her. On her right stood the two 
Earls; on the left, the Sheriff, and Beal, 
the Clerk of the Council; in front, the 
executioner from the Tower, in a suit of 
black velvet, with his assistant, also clad 
in black. The warrant was read, and 
Mary in an audible voice addressed the 


assembly. She would have them recol- | 
' undress in the presence of so numerous a 


Princess, not subject to the Parliament of | company. Her servants, at the sight of 


lect, she said, that she was a Sovereign 


England, but brought there to sufler by 
injustice and violence. 
thanked her God that he had given her 


this opportunity of publicly professing her | 
religion, and of declaring, as she had often , 


declared, that she never imagined, nor 
compassed, nor consented to the death of 
the English Queen, nor ever sought the 
least harm to her person. After her death 
many things which were then buried in 
darkness would come to light. 
pardoned from her heart all her enemies, 
nor should her tongue utter that which 
might turn to their prejudice. 


was interrupted by Dr. Fletcher, Dean of | 


Peterborough, who, having caught her 
eye, began to preach, and under the cover, 


perhaps through motives of zeal, contriv- ° 


ed to insult the feelings of the sufferer. 


, 
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She, however, | 


But she ; 


Mary desired him not to trouble him- 
self and her. He persisted; she turned 
aside. He made the circuit of the seaf- 
fold, and again addressed her in front. 
An end was put to this extraordinary 
scene by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
ordered him to pray. His prayer was 
the echo of his sermon. But Mary heard 
him not; she was employed at the time 
in her devotions, repeating with a loud 
voice, and in the Latin language, long 
passages from the book of Psalms. When 
he had done, she prayed in English for 
Christ’s afflicted church, for her son James, 
and for Queen Elizabeth. 

At the conclusion, holding up the cruci- 
fix, she exclaimed, “ As thy arms, O God! 
were stretched out upon the cross, so re- 
ceive me into the arms of thy mercy, and 
forgive me my sins.” ‘* Madam,” said 
the Earl of Kent, “‘ you had better leave 
such Popish trumperies, and bear him in 
your heart.” She replied, “ I cannot hold 
in my hand the representation of his suf- 
ferings, but I must at the same time bear 
him in my heart.”” When her maids, 
bathed in tears, began to disrobe their mis- 
tress, the executioners fearing to lose their 
usual perquisites, hastily interfered. The 
Queen remonstrated, but instantly submit- 
ted to their rudeness, observing to the 
Earls, with a smile, that she was not ac- 
customed to employ such grooms, or to 


their Sovereign in this lamentable state, 
could not suppress their feelings; but 
Mary, putting her fingers to her lips, com- 
manded silence, gave them her blessing, 


and solicited their prayers. She then seat- , 
ted herself again. Kennedy, taking ahand- » 


kerchief edged with gold, pinned it over 


. her eyes; the executioners, holding her 


2 
2 
| 
) 


by the arms, led her to the block ; andthe | 
Queen, kneeling down, said repeatedly » 


with a firm voice, “Into thy hands, O » 


Lord! I commend my spirit.” But the 


/ sobs and groans of the spectators discon- 
Here she 


certed the headsman. He trembled, miss- 


ed his aim and inflicted a deep wound in » 


the lower part of the skull. The Queen 
remained motionless; and at the third 
stroke the head was severed from the 
body. 
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“THE MAN IN BLACK.” 


BY J. A- HOUSTON. 


I nave always found a great deal to in- 
terest, instruct, and amuse at a fashion- 
able watering-place. It is a kind of world 
in miniature, and you can study ‘the 
race,’’ with a great deal of satisfaction, 
—that is, supposing you are a philoso- 
pher, which, as this is the nineteenth 
century, is a very reasonable conjecture. 
All sorts of bipeds flock, in the season, 
to these pleasant retreats, from the bustle 
and turmoil of the industrious earth ; and 
you can pick up human oddities and re- 
markable pebbles on the beach, with equal 
facility. 

Some years ago, I made a rather re- 
markable acquaintance, at one of the most 
frequented of these fashionable summer 
resorts in the north of Ireland. The place 
had originally been a small, and exceed- 
ingly filthy fishing-village ; but the dis- 
covery of a sulphurous spring in the neigh- 
borhood, and the subsequent patronage of 
several scrofulous, aristocratic families, 
had conferred on Ballymacruisken an im- 
portance and dignity which discovered 
themselves, at the time of which I now 
speak, in a number of handsome villas by 
the sea-side, two large and well-kept ho- 
tels in the village, and a magnificent pa- 
vilion of Grecian architecture erected over 


’ the bubbling fountain of anti-scorbutic 


celebrity. But the place was not with- 
out what the theatrical critics call, natu- 
ral advantages, and was, in truth, as plea- 
santa spot as you could well desire in 
which to forget the cares and vanities of a 
wicked world, and dream away a month 
or two of the merry summer-time. 

So, after all, it may not be amiss to de- 
scribe that pleasant watering-place, and 
the scenery around it; for few of those 
with whom I am now permitted to con- 
verse, may have had the fortune to know 


the character of the sea-side resorts of the 
sweet little isle of the ocean. 

The village was situated at the mouth of 
a small bay, which extended inland about 
a couple of leagues, and was upwards 
of six leagues in breadth. All along the 
margin of the bay was a dry, hard beach 
of dazzling white sand ; and it in its turn 
was ‘bounded by a narrow, smooth road 
which wound in a graceful semi-circle 
from the village to the opposite extremity 
of the bay. Skirting this road were the 
numerous villas, to which I have already 
alluded ; all white-washed and shining like 
silver in the rays of the noon-day sun, and 
each with its flower-garden in front, and 
blooming orchard in the rear. From these 
cottages the ground gradually arose in a 
succession of gentle undulations, until a 
chain of dark green hills completely shut 
out the inland view, and seemed to inter- 
pose an effectual barrier against intrusion 
from the world beyond. Here and there 
deep ravines could be traced in these dis- 
tant hills ; and in the bright noon of the 
summer day, you could easily descry the 
glittering foam of the cascades and water- 
falls, whose hoarse murmurs came down 
in the still even tide, and mingled with the 
solemn music of the waves, as they beat 
upon the beach with such unvarying pre- 
cision. Stretching away from the oppo- 
site side of the village, was the rock-bound 
coast, on which the whole fury of the 
German ocean expended itself, and amid 
whose breakers many a gallant craft had 
been driven to pieces. These precipitous 


: head-lands,—some of them crowned with 


the remains of fortresses and castles, now 
scarcely distinguishable from the dark 


grey rocks, on which they were built,— » 


extended for many miles along the coast, 
and gave to it that highly romantic cha- 


anything, even by general reputation, of ; racter, which has long attracted the tou- 
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rist and artist, and been sketched, etched 
and lithographed, as well as gracefully de- 
scribed by ‘ Pencillers by the Way,” to 
such good purpose, that I am spared the 
necessity of saying another word about it. 
Yet, I must say, it was indeed a glorious 
thing to clamber up one of those rugged 
cliffs, and fling oneself on the soft ver- 
; dant turf which clothed its summit, to 
forget the dusty earth, and rear at will the 
airy fabrics of hoping and dreaming youth. 
The broad expanse of ocean—the rushing 
tide beating against the rocks beneath— 
the quiet village with its whitened cot- 
tages glistening in the sun, and the blue 
¢ smoke of its chimnies curling upward in 
; the clear blue sky—the placid waters of 
the bay—the winding beach—the bright 
green hills—the foaming mountain streams 
which came tumbling from their base,— 
all made up a picture which fixed itself 
in the soul for ever. 
‘ It was whilst thus engaged, one lovely 
day, in revelling in the calm delights of 
? that glowing landscape, that I first be- 
: came acquainted with the strange and ill- 
starred being whose mysterious history 
$ made a deep impression on my mind at 
that time, and with whose subsequent fate 
; I was destined to become so curiously 
> identified. 
Twas awakened from my revery and 
; at once recalled to the vulgar earth, by a 
‘ loud voice calling out, in the not unmu- 
sical notes of the natives of the district— 
“ For the love of God, sir, hould back— 
hould back !” 
I started to my feet, and, to my horror, 
’ saw a man on the very verge of the cliff, 
and apparently about to be precipitated 


into the abyss beneath. The loud excla- : 
mation of the peasant who was now ep- } 
proaching him, had, however, informed ; 
the individual addressed of his danger, ; 


and as I rushed forward, he had checked 


himself, and retreating a few paces, was ; 


very calmly surveying the hazardous po- 
sition in which he had stood the moment 
before. I had thus an opportunity to 


study the appearance of the stranger who 


had discovered such singular carelessness. 

He was tall, well formed, and the outline 

of his features was noble, and had some- 

thing in it peculiar and impressive. He 

was dressed in deep mourning, and did 

not exhibit, what, some one has said, 
’ few even of the best looking men can 
; dispense with—an inch of clean linen. 
' His attire had then a remarkably sombre 
| character, and was quite in keeping with 

hair black as the wing of the raven, and 

a complexion of Egyptian swarthiness. 

As he stood with erect form, and folded 
; arms, so calmly looking down upon the 
; precipice, standing out in bold relief 
against the glittering ocean, his whole 
air and aspect struck me as singularly 
dignified and solemn. 

“ You have had a narrow escape, sir,” 
said I, as I approached the stranger. 

“ Yes,” he replied, turning quickly 
round, “the thread of my meditations had 
nearly been rather suddenly broken—this 
spot is, in fact, somewhat too romantic 
fora dreamer. But I lost the pathway 
from the village”— 

“ And would have found a short one 
to the beach below,” I broke in with a 
smile, which the stranger returned in a 


my offer to show him the road to the 
village, he walked with me away from 
the edge of the cliff. 

Our converse as we slowly returned to 
the village was on those indifferent sub- 
jects which usually form the topics of 
discussion between persons meeting, as 
we had, thus accidentally. I was, how- 
ever, very favorably impressed by the 
manner of the stranger, but had little dif- 
ficulty in making the discovery, that he 
> was oppressed either with the mémory or 
presence of no ordinary misfortune. He 
had taken up his quarters in one of the 
hotels, but I was unable to learn anything 
; whatever of his name, rank, or destination. 
This was singular, as the summer visiters 
of the village were almost uniformly per- 
sons who resided in the neighboring in- 
land towns and parishes, and it was sel- 
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very melancholy way, and then accepting » 
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THE MAN I 
dass; any attached 
» itself to any of the occupants of the ho- 
- tels or lodging-houses. In this case, how- | 
‘ ever, curiosity and ingenious inquiry were 
completely at fault, and although three 
weeks had elapsed since the handsome, 
well-dressed gentleman had been shown 
_ into the best room at the ‘ M’Donnell 
» Arms,” he was still known only as “ The 
Man in Black.” 

An infinite variety of measures had 
been adopted to find out the mystery of ; 
the name, and character and all pertain- ° 
ing to the interesting incognito, but they 
had all as yet been as unsuccessful as | 


they were ingenious. The Misses McFad- 
den—the richest, if not the handsomest 
of the village ladies—(they had fortunes 
of five thousand pounds, but had evidently 
reaped no benefit from the process of vac- 
cination, if that valuable discovery had 
been really made in their youth)—had 
called upon the stranger, and presenting 
him with a subscription list, had requested 
a contribution in aid of a meritorious fish- 
erwoman who had lost her husband, shortly § 
after presenting him with three healthy 
male infants at a birth. But the myste- 
rious stranger, whilst he handed the ladies 
a guinea, politely declined inserting his 


name on the list, with the remark, that his 
offering was too small to merit recording. 
Dr. McAuley, the village apothecary, and 
mine host of the ‘“ M’Donnell Arms,” 
had both made a vigorous attack on the 
stranger for the praiseworthy purpose of 
dispelling the mist which hung over his 
name and intentions, but these worthies 
met with a repulse which, whilst it en- 


lightened them in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, as to the stranger’s ability to preserve 
himself from impertinent intrusion, left 
them, if possible, more in the dark than 
ever respecting the subject of their cu- 
riosity. The interesting matron, Mrs. Mul- 
lowney, who kept the post-office, was ap- 
pealed to in vain, for no letters had passed 
through her hands for the stranger. The 
chambermaids at the inn had done their 
duty, and carefully turned his trunks over 
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over but nor the 
garments of the stranger gave as much as 
the paltry and dubious information of his 
initials. One of the maids, it was said, 
in the excess of her zealous curiosity, 
made a burglarious attempt on the pro- 
vokingly intricate lock of an elegant writ- 
ing desk, which stood on the stranger’s 
table; but that rumor I regard as a mali- 
cious libel on the high-toned honor of 


: Irish domestics, and dismiss as utterly un- 
worthy of credence. The useful person- 
: age who officiated in the capacity of boots, 
> butler, and waiter at the “ M’Donnell 


Arms,” in anearly period of the investi- 
gation, made a careful examination of the 
gentleman’s hat, and finding some cha- 
racters written on its lining, rushed tri- 
umphantly to “‘mine-host,”” who was, how- 
ever, equally puzzled in deciphering the 
writing. A pale young gentleman, with 
shabby black clothes and not altogether 
irreproachable linen, who was studying 
for the priesthood, and had actually been 
twice at Maynooth, fortunately happened 
to be in the house at the time, and after 
half an hour’s praiseworthy perseverance, 
and with the help of his dictionary, made 
the discovery that the mysterious charac- 
ters represented, alas ! not the stranger’s 
name, but the Hebrew word “ Golgotha.” 
There was then no help for it; and no clue 
to the solution of the difficulty being of- 
fered, curiosity had at last began to cease 


’ troubling itself about “ The Man in Black.” 


Two months had passed away, since 
my introduction to the stranger, during 
which time we had frequently met. I had 
become exceedingly interested in the man. 
He was indeed a most attractive compa- 
nion. He had seen the world—had tra- 
velled much in foreign countries, and had 
studied men with the spirit of a philoso- 
pher. Toa youth who had not been driven 
from that pleasant land of dreams in which 
none but the youthful travel, who could 
have been a more agreeable associate ? 
It was now autumn, and the bright green 
leaves of the trees, and the visiters at the 
village were rapidly disappearing together. 
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I well recollect the last occasion on which 
the stranger and I were together. We 
had wandered away among the hills, and 
the twilight was far advanced when we got 
down upon the plain, and reached the nar- 
row winding road that led to the village. 
It was one of those so hushed and solemn 
eves, when it seems as if the pulse of uni- 
versal nature ceases for a time, and a 
sleep, as that of death, falls upon the 
werld. The thick, black clouds of night 
were slowly rising in the west, which still 
glowed with the blood-red lustre of the 
setting sun; and the heavy surge of the 
flowing tide, as it spent itself on the rocky 
coast, and sent its thundering echoes among 
the ravines and recesses of the clifis above, 
sounded in our ears like a funeral dirge. 
The stranger had caught the inspiration 
of the hour and the scene, and was more 
than usually eloquent. Speaking rather 
to himself than to me, he talked with a 
thrilling fervor, of the strange mysteries 
of our spiritual being, and the sympathies 
which bind us so closely to the external 
world; and gradually working himself 
up, as it were, toa wild enthusiasm, he 
stretched forth his hands to the starry sky, 
and calling aloud, made answer to the 
voices of the deep. 

It was not without some degree of awe, 
that I listened to the wild rhapsodies of 
the stranger, and I returned his abrupt 
and hasty adieu, when we entered the vil- 
lage, with a feeling as if a load had been 
removed from my heart. The window 
of my room looked upon the village street, 
and commanded, besides, a view of the 
winding beach, and the bay which now 
lay in the bright moonlight, placid and 
unrufiled as an inland lake. I felt ner- 
vous and feverish. I threw myself upon 
the bed, but I could not sleep. A strange 
feeling, such as it is said sometimes visits 
one on the approach of some calamity, 
oppressed me. I again approached the 
window, and throwing it open, looked out 
upon the scene. All seemed supernatu- 
rally still. Far down the street a solita- 


ry light twinkled from a window, proba- 


bly indicating the presence of sorrowing 
friends assembled around the bed of some 
departing spirit. But otherwise all seem- 
ed quiet and forsaken as the city of the 
dead. 

The clock of the old abbey, long since 
converted into the parish church, now 
struck the hour of eleven, and I had heard 
the echoes which rolled 


*“With a muffled fearfulness, 
Along the shadowy street,” 


die away in the distance, and was about 
returning to my couch, when my attention 
was at once thoroughly aroused by the 
sound of footsteps at the extremity of the 
street nearest the beach. The hotel at 
which the stranger stopped was in that 
quarter of the village, and I became sud- 
denly impressed with the idea, I could not 
tell why, that he was one of the persons 
approaching. My conjectures were cor- 
rect. In a few minutes, two men wrapped 
in long, dark cloaks, passed directly under 
my window, and had I failed to recognise, 
in the well-known and commanding form 
of one, the stranger from whom I hada 
few hours before parted, the familiar tone 
of the short sentence which he uttered as 
he passed, but whose import I yet could 
not distinctly catch, would have rendered 
my conviction certain. 

I was much astonished by this dis- 
covery. Who could the companion of the 
stranger be, and what was their object in 
that midnight walk ? I felt convinced that 
some strange mystery was connected with 
the man, which was now about to be 
solved, perhaps, and I at once made up 
my mind to follow them. I immediately 
hurried down stairs—opened and closed 
the front door, without noise, and, crossing 
to the opposite side of the street, which 
lay completely in the shade, I walked 
slowly after the stranger and his compa- 
nion. They soon reached the outskirts of 
the village, and turned into an unfrequent- 
ed pathway, which led towards those very 
cliffs where | first became acquainted with 
“the Man in Black.” They seemed in 
earnest conversation, and their air and 
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gestures were those of men whose com- 
munion was far from being friendly. It 
now became much more difficult for me 
to conceal myself, for I had lost the shel- 
ter of the houses and the trees at the end 
of the village, and the moon, at the full, 
was illuminating, with a splendor almost 
equal to that of the day, the summits of 
the headlands. Equally unwilling to be 
observed, as I was anxious to watch 
the motions of the two men, I was obliged 
to lag considerably behind, and even to 
diverge somewhat from the path they 
were pursuing. Without losing sight of 
them for a moment, then, I directed my 
course somewhat more inland, and by pro- 
ceeding cautiously in this way, I was en- 
abled to gain, unobserved, the covert of a 
rocky hill, partly overgrown with brush- 
wood, just as the strangers had come to a 
dead pause, ona level piece of ground, not 
far from the edge of one of the most pro- 
minent of the “ points,” as they were 
called. Here they stood motionless, si- 
lently regarding each other for a few 
minutes, and their tall figures, enveloped 
in long cloaks, seemed to dilate beneath 
the bright moonlight into more than hu- 
man loftiness and breadth. 

No sound broke the solemn stillness of 
the night—the tide had ebbed, and instead 
of the recurring and resounding beat of 
the waves on the shore beneath, a strange, 
subdued, murmuring whisper seemed to 
come from the face of the deep. I felt 
like one in a dream. The scene before 
me became somehow strangely mixed up 
with that which witnessed the conflict be- 
tween Marmionand the Phantom Knight. 
The hour—the almost supernatural bril- 
liancy of the moon-light—the wild out- 
lines of the rocky cliffs, which jutted out, 
and contrasted so strongly with the calm 
waters, spread like a lake of molten silver 
beneath—the motionless attitude of those 
two stern figures—all made up a scene 
never to be forgotten. 

Suddenly, as I gazed on the only living 
actors in that midnight scene, they as- 
sumed a threatening aspect—a few words 


were interchanged, the cloaks were thrown 
aside—and, in briefer space than I occupy 
in the narration, the two men were en- 
gaged, hand to hand and, foot to foot, in a 
fierce arid deadly encounter. I remained 
as it were spell-bound. I saw no weapon 
in the hand of either; but it was clear 
that the struggle was to be one for life or 
death. The foes were well matched.— 
After a few fierce struggles, in which the 
stranger, with whom [had first become 
acquainted almost on that very spot, seem- 
ed to have somewhat the advantage, it 
became evident to me that the object of 
each was to drag his antagonist to the 
brow of the precipice. A thrill of horror 
shook my whole frame. The cliff over- 
hung a fearful abyss. Its depth could 
not be less than’ three hundred feet.— 
Sharp bare rocks projected from the sides 
of the precipice, and far down below, a 
rushing mountain torrent seemed to light 
the dismal passage with its white spark- 


ling foam. The mysterious meeting of 


the combatants—the cause of this strange 
quarrel—everything was forgotten by me, 
in the absorbing excitement of that mo- 
ment. I rushed from my hiding-place ; I 
shrieked aloud, as I ran towards the men, 
and with difficulty checked myself as I 
immediately approached them. But they 
saw not, nor heeded me. Again my shout 
rang on the midnight air; but the only 
response was that of the echoing hills, 
which seemed to reply with fiendish 
mockery. The mortal foes were now 
within a few feet of the edge of the cliff. 
Not a word was uttered, as they stood 
locked in each other’s fierce grasp, and 
their stern faces rendered still more ghast- 
ly by the sickly moonlight. They paused, 
and with glaring eyes, and hideously dis- 
torted faces, like those of the spectres 
which hurry through the visions of dying 
wicked men, for one moment they inter- 
changed looks of hate, despair and re- 
venge, which curdled my very blood. 
The next moment the conflict was re- 
newed with a maddened fury which too 
surely proclaimed its speedy and fatal 
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issue. There were one or two fierce 
struggles for the mastery—a heavy fall of 
both upon the earth, and in the still more 
violent struggle that ensued, the mortal 
foemen rolled over the brow of the preci- 
pice! No shriek of despairing agony 
burst from either ; but the heavy fall of 
their bodies, as they bounded from rock to 
rock, was loudly re-echoed from the re- 
cesses of the precipice ; and a foul bird 
of prey, which had been scared from its 
nest on the cliff, fluttered over the abyss, 
and screamed the requiem of the mangled 
dead. 

I stood stupified on the brow of the 
cliff. Was all I had witnessed a dream ? 
Was I really awake ? The whole fright- 
ful occurrence had been the work but of 
amoment. It seemed impossible that the 
still and solemn calmness of that midnight 
hour had witnessed such a tragical scene. 
Scarcely knowing how or whither I went, 
I returned to the village, and with more 
of an instinctive feeling than acting from 
reasonable impulse, I went to the hotel at 
which the stranger had sojourned, and as 
my loud and repeated knockings at the 
door, broke on the quiet of the street, I 
started as if some new scene of horror was 
at hand. The landlord himself answered 
my summons from one of the upper win- 
dows. 

Who’s there ?” 

* Come down—come down—he is mur- 
dered!” . The red night-cap and its owner 
immediately disappeared from the win- 
dow, and with marvellous alacrity, the 
worthy landlord was at the door, and ad- 
mitted me. My story was told ina few 
words. ‘* Mine host” was incredulous, and 
seemed ready to accuse me of uniting the 
ordinary talent of romancing, with the un- 
common one of somnambulism. He very 
willingly, however, showed me the way to 
the apartment which the stranger had oc- 
cupied. We observed little ceremony in 
entering it. My companion was now 
staggered by the absence of the occupant 
of the apartment, and hurried away to ob- 
tain the opinion of his better half in this 


~ 


startling emergency. She soon aroused 
the whole household, and in a few minutes 
about a dozen of us were on our way to 
the scene of the tragical conflict. We 
soon reached the foot of the precipice, and 
had little difficulty in finding the shatter- 
ed corpses of the strangers. They were 
indeed horribly torn and mangled, and re- 
cognition was utterly out of the question. 
They were borne back to the village, and 
on the following morning decently inter- 
red—the foemen, in death, sharing an un- 
divided grave. 


No clue could be obtained relative to 
the time or manner of the arrival of the ~ 


second stranger. No such person had 
been seen by any one in the village save 
myself. Neither was there found on the 


LLL 


person of either any paper or article which . 
could possibly lead to discovery. The » 
apartment occupied by the stranger at the © 


“ M’Donnell Arms,” was carefully exa- 
mined, and the search met some reward 
in a paper, found in the drawer of his 


table, on which were written, in a bold . 


hand, the following abrupt and incoherent 
sentences. 

“If we meet now—it will be for the 
last time. Ihave no longer motives to flee 
that relentless revenge which has dogged 
me to the uttermost end of the earth. 

“ The sainted, the innocent and the 
pure has been released; and it may be 
fitting that a more appropriate victim 
should gloat your vengeance. 


Never have I forgotten the vow to 


which you owed your life at Florence, 


and again in that solitary 
* * * * 


* * 


“ Nor do I wish to awaken more 
keenly the memory of that first and only 
wrong. There is but one who knows all 
of its history, and to Him alone my ap- 
peal has been made. But once again, and 
for the last time, | implore you, curse not 
the memory of her, whose fate—oh ! God, 
is the arm of thy justice palsied? Oh! 
fiend, tempt me not—I meet thee still un- 


armed—but”’ 
* * * 7 
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Another paper was also found, and con- 
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they had perished. But the names, and 


’ tained the following brief intimation ad- , every particular connected with their pre- q 
_ dressed to the landlord of the inn. “I } vious history, remained in as great a mys- ° a 
' am about leaving your house, and will } tery as ever. An account of the occur- 
; probably never return. Incase I donot re- } rence appeared in the newspapers of the g 
; - turn, I leave you my purse, from which you day, and the magistrates offered a liberal . g 
. will please take the amount of your bill. } reward for information on the subject; but | : 
; _ The residue, and whatever the contents of ; altogether without effect. Years after- ; a 
; _ my trunks may bring, you will please dis- } wards, I revisited the village, and, on in- ‘ t 
tribute among the poor of your village.” quiry, found that the whole affair had 
These papers afforded the most ample } almost been forgotten, and that nothing 
! _ room for reasonable conjectures respect- ; was ever likely to shed light on the darkly q 
‘ ing the strangers, and gave some explana- } mysterious, and melancholy fate of “Tue ° aq 
tion of the circumstances under which Man 1n Brack.” | 
‘ 
, 
4 
ITALIA. ITALY. a 
; Irauia, Italia, o tu cui fed la sorte thouto whom in evil hour q 
ry ; Dono infelice di belezza, ond’ hai The boon of beauty nature gave, ¥ 
l 2 Funesta dote d’infinite guai Yet on thy front the sentence did engrave y 
3 ; Che in fronte scritta per gran doglia porte! That ceaseless woe should be thy only dower!— ® 
1 Deh fosse tu men’ bella, almen’ pit forte : Ah! were that beauty less, or more thy power! 
t ? f 3 ; Ond’ assai pid te paventasse, 6 assai That he who now compels thee to his arms aM 
; -_ «(C T’amasse men’, chi dal tuo bello a i rai Might gaze with cold indifference on thy charms ; q 
5 ‘Par chi si strugga, e pur ti sfida 4 morte. Or tremble at thine eyes indignant lower! a 
> 
B 3 > —— Ch’ or’ qui dal Alpe io non vedrei torrenti Then shouldst thou not observe in glittering line . 
1? 5 Scender d’armati; e del tuo sangue tinta From the high Alps embattled throng descend, ‘ 
; : Bever |’onda del po Gallici armenti: And Gallic herds pollute thy Po’s pure wave: 
> 3 : Ne te vedrai, del non tuo ferro cinta Nor, whilst encompass’d close by spears not thine, 
; be Pugnar del braccio di straniere genti ; Shouldst thou by foreign hands thy rights defend ; 
‘ § 4 Per servir sempre, 0 vincetrice o vinta. Conquering or conquer’d ever more a slave. 
a Feu 
Vincenzio pa Finicala. VINCENZIO Da 
$ 
“> 
{ > 3 Sopra il suo stelo As a fainting flower 
3 = _ Se langue il fiore, Is revived by a shower, ; 
4 > Amico cielo ; Whose soft drops fall o’er it, 
1 3 Col fresco umore And gently restore it, 
t Vita gli da. Ere ever it dies; 
an Tal di Medoro So the heart of Medoro 
L’affanno é lieve, Recovers its lightness, 
! Qualor riceve And banishes sorrow, 
Dolce ristoro Because of the brightness 
Da tua belta. Of thy young eyes, 
MErTasTasio. MeErastase. 
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THE STORM. 


Tue evening winds shrieked wildly ;—the dark cloud 
Rested upon the horizon’s verge, and grew 

; Mightier and mightier, flinging its black arch 

' Around the troubled offing, till it grasped 
Within its terrible embrace the all 
That eye could see of ocean. Then arose, 
Forth from the infinite of waters, sounds 
Confused—appalling ;—from the dread lee-shore 
There came a heavier swell, a lengthened roar, 
Each moment deeper, rolling on the ear 
With most portentovs voice. Rock howled to rock, 
Headland to headland, as the Atlantic flung 
Its billows shoreward,—and the feathery foam 
Of twice ten thousand broken surges sailed 
High o’er the dim-seen land. The startled gull, 
With scream prophetic, sought his savage cliff, 
And even the bird that loves to sail between 
The ridges of the sea, with hurried wing, 
Flew from the blast’s fierce onset. 


i One—far ofi— 

‘ One hapless ship was seen upon the deep, 

‘ Breasting the western waters. Nothing lived 
Around her—all was desert,—for the storms 

Had made old Ocean’s reaim a solitude, 

Where man might fear to roam. And there she sat, 

A lonely thing amid the gathering strife, 

With pinions folded, not for rest, prepared 

To struggle with the tempest. 


. And it came 
As night abruptly closed ; nor moon, nor star, 
Guided her course ; but darkness, deep as that 
Which reigned o’er the primeval chaos, wrapt 
That fated bark, save when the lightning hissed 
Along the bursting billow. Ocean howled 
To the high thunder, and the thunder spoke 
To the rebellious ocean with a voice 
‘ So terrible, that all the rush and roar ; 

Of waves were but as the meek voice of rills 
To that peal which comes 

From thee, Niagara, wild flinging o’er 
Thy steep the rivers of a world! Anon 
The lightnings fiercely, burning round 


The glowing offing with unwonted stay, 

‘ As if they lingered o’er the black abyss, 

And raised its veil of horror but toshow 

jts wild and tortured face. And thea the winds 
¢ Held oft a momentary pause, 

As spent with their own fury ; but they came 


Again with added power—with shriek and cry 
Almost unearthly, as if on their wings 


Passed by the spirit of the storm! 


“4 Who rode the midnight mountain wave ;—the voice ? 
Of death was in that cry unearthly. Oft 
In ared battle they had seen him stride 
(a The glowing deck, scattering his burning hail, ; 
A And breathing liquid flame, until the winds, — 


‘ The very winds, grew faint, and on the wave 
ei Rested the columned smoke ;—but on that night 
Me He came with tenfold terrors,— with a power 

"4 That shook heaven, earth, and sea ;—his ministers 
ye Of vengeance round him,—the great wind, the sea, 
Wal The thunder, and the fateful flash! Alas! 
Day dawned not on the mariner 3—ere morn, 


aa The lightning lit the seaman to his grave— 
The sea-dog feasted on the dead! 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE CANADIAN REBELLION. 


In the winter of 1836—7, my occasions 
took me from the northern border of the 
American state into Canada. It was at 
that period when the strong hand of the 
British rulers had crushed the ill directed 
efforts at emancipation from foreign domi- 
nation, which had so long been cherished 
in the ardent bosoms of the habitans. 
After nearly a hundred years of subjec- 
tion to the harsh rule of their English 
conquerors, the indestructible fire of na- 
tionality still glowed in the bosoms of the 
descendants of the children of “ La Belle 
France.”” The sturdy habitant, proud of 
his descent, and clinging fondly to the lan- 
guage and manners of his ancestors, che- 
rished in pristine vigor the feelings of 
jealousy and hate of the ancient enemy of 
France, brought more directly home to 
himself by his more immediate servitude. 
The animosity engendered during the five 
years’ war carried on under Sir Jeoffrey 
Amherst, for the reduction of Canada ; 
the numerous battles fought and atrocities 
committed during the siege of Quebec, by 
the fleet of Sir Charles Saunders and Gen- 
eral Monckton—ending in the loss of the 
place by the French, and the life of Monck- 
ton by the British, still glowed in every 
French bosom. To his freeborn and in- 
dependent neighbor on tNe south of the St. 
Lawrence, he more easily assimilated.— 


The respect and feeling of emulation with | 


which he reflected on their successful effort 
to break the chains which were now gall- 
ing him, caused him to be easily influenc- 
ed by the bold, daring and recklessly en- 
terprising spirits with which the border is 
at all times swarming. This furnished a 
powerful stimulant to resist the encroach- 
ments on civil liberty, which in all ages 
have been characteristic of British go- 
vernment, more particularly when a sub- 
jugated people, adhering to a foreign lan- 
guage, have composed the masses of the 
governed. From resistance to encroach- 


ment, they were easily pushed into a de- 
sire to curtail the powers of government. 
This was resisted by the ready argument 
of a monarchy, where the bayonet, to 
crush the rights of the minority, is always 
substituted for the republican principle of 
compromise, that all classes may enjoy 
equal rights. These elements soon drew 
toa head. The bold republicans of the 
south headed the ardent habitans whose 
long cherished hopes seemed about to be 
fulfilled, and the people arrayed them- 
selves against the government in arms. 

As is usual, when opposition to a strong 
power is made up of such an ill assorted 
mass, division of council, and the want of 
some leader of character, sufficiently popu- 
lar to concentrate the efforts and direct 
the energies of the insurgents, soon proved 
the ruin of their cause. They were cut 
up in detail at St. Charles and St. Eus- 
tache—the leaders taken, and the habitans 
dispersed, each to his own home, to 
brood over the misfortunes of his country, 
and indulge hopes for the future. The 
patriotism and activity of the English ad- 
herents seemed to increase as the positive 
danger subsided, and the frontier towns 
swarmed with valorous volunteers, all 
eager in the cause of the Queen. These 
people were particularly zealous; they 
swarmed the hotels, infested the public 
conveyances, and pryed into the concerns 
of wayfarers on the ferries of the noble St. 
Lawrence. Ostentatious movements of 
troops, as the half paid and illy fed volun- 
teers were called, were made in all direc- 
tions. Affairs were in this state, when 
in the month of January, fortune found 
me at Montreal. This city, on an island 
of the St. Lawrence, and formerly some- 
times called Ville-Marie, is agreeably si- 
tuated on a branch of the river; it forms 
an cblong square, divided by regular and 
well cut streets; it contains three con- 


vents, a hospital, with some handsome 
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churches. The fortifications, garrisoned 
by the British troops, are pretty good.— 
The city was formerly famous for the ; 
great Indian fairs held here. The French ; 
traders, who in the manner of the original | 
inhabitants, traversed the vast lakes and | 
rivers that divide the country in canoes 
of bark, into the remotest parts of the con- } 
tinent, were called coureurs de bois.— 
This again brought the market home to | 
them, as the Indians became thereby ha- ; 
bituated to trade with them. For this pur- 
pose, people from all parts, even from the ; 
distance of a thousand miles, came to the 
French fair of Montreal, which was held ; 
in June. These were very solemn occa- 
sions, and the utmost vigilance of the 
authorities was requisite to preserve order ; 
among so great a concourse of savages. | 
Montreal was the centre of commerce for | 
a large portion of New York. The domi- ‘ 
nation of the English on one side, and the | 
loss of their sway on the other, have since 
wrought an immense change. Montreal 
has lost much of its importance, which 
has been eclipsed by the more enterpris- 
ing cities of the United States. It is now 
but little resorted to. 

The winter had set in with great se- ; 
verity; the rivers and lakes above had 
been frozen over for many days, and 
there was great difficulty experienced in | 
crossing at Lachine to the little Indian 
village of Caughnawaugah. The usual | 
ferry from Montreal to La Prairie was , 
blocked by the enormous cakes, or rather / 
fields of ice, which, detached in the Ir- ; 

| 
| 


roquois and the Ottawa, came down the 
St. Lawrence, roaring through the “ lost 
channel,” and filling up the basin below 
that fall in a manner to stop all passing. 
So dangerous was the river above, that 
few, beside the Indians, would attempt its 
passage. I was sitting by a glowing fire 
at Rasco’s, toasting my toes—tasting a 
glass of wine, and, while watching the 
movements of the numerous government 
agents, spies and emissaries, that thronged 
the public room, meditating whet er to 
venture out and breast the pitiless pelting 
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of the savage storm, or prolong my stay 
in safety by the sea coal fire before me. 
The door leading to the large entrance 
hall was open, and IJ heard the silvery 
voice of a female pleading piteously in the 
patois of the country, for a conveyance to 
Lachine, in order that she might cross to 
Caughnawaugah. Her humble plaints 
were little heeded by the stipendiaries of 


; tyranny, by whom she was surrounded, 


and I approached the spot where she 
stood. She was a tall and graceful girl 
of the Caughnawaugah tribe of Indians. 
Her feet were enclosed in warm, yet gau- 
dy moccasins of Indian workmanship; a 
number of similar ones hung upon her 
arm for sale. Her leggings were of the 


: kind usually worn by the northern tribes. 
; Her dress was a sort of tunic, which, 


opening in front, displayed most of her 
neck and bosom to the searching blast; 
to protect herself from which, she drew 
tightly to her the woollen blanket, which 
hanging over her head, concealed the long 
black hair that fell over her shoulders. 
Her cast of countenance was mild and 
expressive, while her large black eyes 
displayed sorrow and anxiety. Her re- 
quest for a conveyance was gruffly an- 
swered by a brutal oath, and the question, 
“ Ifshe supposed they would run a vehicle 
for a black witch, more than likely in 
league with the rebels?” The _ heart- 
rending expression of her face as she re- 
ceived the answef, and exclaimed, “ Mon 
Dieu! he will die!” determined me. I 
promptly called a cariol to the door, and 
stepped in; she joyfully sprung to my 
side. The storm she felt not, she saw 
not; she only thought of her humble cot- 
tage, and him whom she had left in sick- 
ness, and in want, to obtain a little assist- 
ance by disposing of her small wares, the 
proceeds of her industry, to the few stran- 
gers who in winter visit the gloomy gar- 
rison of Montreal. As we passed to the 
door, ar elderly officer, pointing covertly 
to myself, directed a subordinate to keep 
his eye upon me, as, he said, | was in 
suspicious company. However, she was 
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boiled below us for half a mile, with a 
sound and fury that told too truly there 


well wrapped up, and so was I; and we 
were soon on our way to Lachine. Cou- 


WAN 


y 


rage is contagious ; two more cariols were 
called; Old Knites, of the Provincial Par- 
liament, jumped into one, together with 
one of her Majesty’s commissaries, who 
was taking military stores to the frontier 
for the volunteers. Old Knites was one 
of your real pine knot breed of dogs, crusty 
as atwist, and about as crooked; a Ver- 
monter of the “ snake-tooth” tribe ; he 
had been arrested for treason, and liber- 
ated. In another cariol was Lieut. Mac- 
donnel, of her Majesty’s light dragoons, 
and a hard-drinking, malmsey-nosed major 
of artillery, rightly named Heavy, for he 
slept seventeen hours in the twenty-four. 

We travelled along tolerably to La- 
chine, through a country exhibiting all 
the sterility of a Canada winter, until we 
arrived at a large bateau, navigated by 
five Anglo-Canadians. The view of the 
river was appalling; but our case was 
pressing: we had set our lives upon cros- 
sing, and were determined to stand the 
hazard of the die! Old Knites was as 
cool as a cucumber, and would have been 
so, independent of the weather, which, as 
he expressed it, was cold enough to freeze 
the nose off a brass monkey. There 
seemed to be a secret understanding be- 
tween him and my female companion, 
whom he did his best to comfort, as she 
sat calmly, nay, joyfully, surveying the 
ice covered torrent we were preparing to 
pass, in anticipation of what was beyond. 
The air of Old Knites was gallant, yet re- 
spectful, and reminded me of Uncle Toby 
and the widow—the situation reversed. 
We presently cast adrift, to stem the ice 
and cold as best we might. The bateau 
was deeply laden with cominissary stores, 
and it soon became evident to all on board 
that the rapidity of the current and the 
resistless impetus of the large cakes of ice, 
would carry us far below our destised land- 
ing; with the lapse of a few minutes, as 
the ice gathered around, and jammed our 
groaning bark, the fear arose that we 
might be carried into the rapids, which 


was no escape from them with life, for 


him whose ungoverned bark got fairly 
within the whirl of the water. The chant 
of the Indian rowers first ceased—their 
looks became watchful—their motions 
quick and promptly obedient to the direc- : 
tions of the tall savage, who, standing 
with cither foot upon the gunwales that ; 
formed the pointed prow, by wave of his 
hand directed where the yielding ice offer- : 
ed an opening to thrust the vessel nearer 
the shore. 

I looked at the major, and said nothing, : 
for as yet I was not wholly aware of the 
imminence of our danger. The major 
looked at me, and took a swig at his 
brandy bottle, at the same time nodding 
familiarly, as much as to say, “Its folly 
to meet trouble half way.” Old Knites 
begged a loan of the bottle for the girl— 
but she refused it. She sat speechless, 
but calm. The joy with which she an- 
ticipated getting across seemed to fade 
only as the event became more hopeless ; 
her eye quailed not—her cheek blanched 
not—she thought only on her home, and 
the being there who claimed her assistance. 
With the true trust of woman in all con- 
ditions, her generous devotion to duty had 
swallowed personal consideration. The 
young dragoon turned quite pale as the 
raging foam threatened to ingulf us—he 
got forward in the bow of the bateau, and 
laid a hand on either gunwale. His part- 
ed lips quivered—his trembling limbs con- 
vulsed at each successive crash of the surg- 
ing ice—his dilated eyes watched every 
deviation of the bateau, as the sturdy 
strokes of the stout oarsmen forced her to- 
wards the northern shore. The men plied 
their oars swiftly and fiercely, but with 
no avail, against the force of the current | 
and the sheets of ice. As they lay to it, | 
and “gave way with a will,” the old 
bateau would spring again like a bent 
reed, and shriek as though every plank 
was singing its death song. The spray of 
the rapids was dashing in our faces; 
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every moment, as the descending current 
caught our frail bark, her bow would bend 
round, and she would leap forward like 
a frightened thing; we neared a small 
island in the stream, that shut out the 
view of the dangerous whirlpool below. 
The dragoon drew his breath for a moment. 
Old Knites turned his quid—buttoned his 
coat tighter, and sung out, “‘ Now, com- 
missary, if we don’t make yon point, ten 
minutes will take us into eternity, unless 
we throw those rattle traps that you call 
military stores, over the side, and in my 
opinion that’s the best use they can be put 
to, any how.” The oarsmen strained 
every nerve—the major plied his bottle, 
and Old Knites began to handle the freight. 
The woman quailed not—her calm eye 
was mournfully fixed on the receding 
shore—all was of no use—an enormous 
cake of ice, coming down like an ava- 
lanche, struck our boat—carried us below 
the point, and past the island. God! 


what an awful sight was close before us. | 


The river rumbling, roaring, and foaming 
furiously over a thousand rocks ; the boil- 
ing and hissing noise of the water, foam 
and spray was stunning—enormous fields 
of ice, like moving islands, on reaching 
the fatal spot to which we were hurrying, 
were dissolved in a moment—a tremen- 
dous crash, followed by a cloud of spray, 
and nothing remained but the white foam 
bursting over rocks as far as the eye could 
reach. The coldness had almost deprived 
us of sensation—the eye alone took in a 
full conception of the fearful fate that 
seemed for us inevitable. , Large cakes of 
ice continually struck against the rocks— 
rose endwise, and instantly split into a 
thousand pieces, roaring, tumbling and 
tearing through the innumerable rocks 
that filled the channel. Macdonnel was 
palsied by fear—gave a wild shriek, and 
sunk lifeless in the bottom of the bateau. 
Then it was that the nature of the female 
was called into action. She jumped for- 
ward, snatched the brandy bottle from the 
major, who, half drunk and half asleep, 
was indeed taking the matter coolly. 


Raising the lieutenant’s head in her lap 
—she bathed his temples—forced some 
of the liquid down his throat—cheered 
him with her voice, and comforted him 
with many kindnesses. Here, thought I, 
in this poor savage is an exemplification 
of the Christian creed. When she stood 
in agony at the hall door, imploring aid 
on which the lives of her and her’s de- 
pended, he, whose worthless life she was 
now sedulously endeavoring to preserve, 
wrapped in his fur coat, cursed her in her 
misery for a black rebel. 

The energies of the old Vermonter rose 
with the occasion, and seizing bale after 
bale of her Majesty’s stores, and assist- 
ed by me, he, with great gusto, con- 
signed them to the safe keeping of the spi- 
rit of the waters, remarking, that “ they 
would enjoy more freedom than they had 
been destined for.” Up rose the com- 
missary, foaming as fiercely as the water 
around us, and declaiming with an oath, 
a la militaire, “* Mr. Knites, this is no time 
to trifle with a soldier, or to plunder her 
Majesty’s property: throw over the bun- 
dles, sir, and, by Jove, sir, you throw me 
over, sir.”? “So I would,” said Knites, 
quietly turning a quid of tobacco in his 
mouth, and heaving at a fresh bale ; “ but 
you’ve got legs, and these ain’t. These 
can’t run away, and you can.” 

At that moment, when destruction seem- 
ed inevitable—-when the roaring gulf yawn- 
ed before us—when the rush and crackle 
of the ice seemed to echo the delight of 
the very demon of the place, and the blood 
rushed cold to the heart, as the hard 
breathing of my companions announced 
the simultaneous conviction that all was 
lost—the spirit invoked by the simple de- 
votion of our poor Indian passenger, inter- 
posed for our salvation. An enormous 
cake, which pressing on our larboard bow, 
had defied the utmost efforts of our crew, 
and was forcing us onward with terrific 
rapidity, parted. Our sturdy rowers, with 
the rapidity of light, drove the bateau 
into the fissure—in two minutes more her 
head was fast to the main land, while her 
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stern swung round to the verge of the 
falls, over which the surrounding ice dash- 
ed with the shock of an earthquake. In 
a few minutes more we were all on shore, 
and trying to restore consciousness to the 
yet stunned lieutenant, in which we were 
soon successful. The valorous major and 
sturdy Vermonter were unanimous in sen- 
timent as to the propriety of emptying the 
remaining bottle, and while they lent their 
assistance to each other to attain this laud- 
able object, the highly incensed commis- 
sary cursed and swore, and threatened suits 
for damage done to the matters under his 
charge. Knites nodded familiar assent to 
the proposition, but expressed his belief, 
that the goods in question might have re- 
ceived more damage on the backs of the 
volunteers, from the rough handling of the 
insurgents, than at present they suffered. 
We were now about three miles from the 
point whence we started in the bateau, 
and were obliged to return on foot. The 
returning strength of the dragoon induced 
him to express some gratitude for the 
benefits he had received, by tending as- 
sistance to his preserver, but she coldly 
repulsed him. 


*‘Oh woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou ! 


We returned as best we might. The 
cariol driver, whom we left at Lachine, 
saw us approach. He was one of the 
eool, calculating breed, displaying in his 
unmoved muscle, amid the direst perils, 
that peculiar phlegm and self-possession 
which fully demonstrated his descent from 
those pilgrims whose stern fanaticism sus- 
tained them in exile—impelled them in 
emigration, and bore them up against 
bloodshed and famine in the wilderness of 
their adoption. He coolly surveyed us, 
as we successively passed him into the 
small inn of the place, with a look some- 
thing between surprise and incredulity. 
When he recovered the “ throw of his 
tongue,” he dryly ejaculated “ No! do 


tell though ; I want to know; well that 
beats; I say, Ike, I’ve lost them are glass- 
es. I swan to man if I did’nt bet black- 
strap all round, that you had been carried 
over the falls. There were five drowned 
there yesterday.” Being thus consoled, we 
made arrangements for a fresh attempt to 
cross in the bateau, which being “ light,” 
cr without loading, was less liable to be 
carried away by the current, or jammed 
in the ice. This time we made a more 
successful passage, and landed in safety 
at Caughnawaugah. By this time Old 
Knites had discovered my republican pre- 
dilections, and he unfolded to me the his- 
tory of our female companion. It appear- 
ed, that, before the outbreak, there lived 
in an adjoining village, an habitant of some 
property ; his farm was well stocked, and 
his business, which mostly consisted in 
raising horses for a market in the United 
States, frequently led him through the 
Indian village on his way to St. John’s 
and Highgate, for the disposal of his cat- 
tle. During these transient visits, our fe- 
male companion had seen and admired 
Adolph. The feeling was not entirely 
mutual, but ended, as is usually the case, 
where a fancied barrier of rank interposes 
between the parties. After exciting her 
hopes, and cultivating her affections, he 
became cold, neglected, and finally desert- 
ed her. She concealed her feelings, and 
pined in solitude, until the breaking out 
of the resistance to the tyranny of the go- 
vernment, when the object of her love 
was foremost among the patriots. Her 
heart bounded .within her in rapturous 
wishes for his success, and for that of the 
cause for which he fought. A collateral 
descendant. of the once powerful tribe of 
Iroquois, whose desperate valor had more 
than once reduced the ancient colony to 
the last extremity, the untrammelled blood 
of her red fathers glowed within her with 
indignation at the cowardly domination 
of the English intruders. The time was 
not yet ripe, however, when the Bria- 
rean arms of Britain should relax their 
monstrous grasp from possessions too 
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large for them to protect, and affording 
only a means of plunder. The patriots 
were defeated; and at the last and fatal 
charge at St. Charles, Adolph, ever the 
foremost in attack, and the last to retire, 
received a wound which disabled him.— 
Crawling to a friendly covert, he was not 
made prisoner, but was on the point of 
perishing, when the restless vigilance of 
Yaholah’s love enabled her to discover 
him. With the assistance of some c. her 
tribe, she had him conveyed to a place of 


> 


safety and secrecy, where she nursed his 
wounds, svothed the fever of his feelings, 
and after his lands and property were con- 
fiscated as the spoil of the victor, she had 
hitherto supported him by her industry 
and exertion. It was to supply his wants 
that she sought Montreal. It was to 
soothe his pillow, and to allay his mental 
and physical anguish, that she confronted 
the powers of the oppressors—despised 
the storm, and braved the terrors of the 
torrent. 


WINTER. 


“Ah! little think the gay, licentious proud, 
‘How many feel, this very moment, death, 
“And all the sad variety of pain. 

* * * * «Sore pierc’d by wintry winds, 
“How many shrick into the sordid hut 
“Of cheerless poverty.” 


THOMSON. 


When from the frowning sky the sudden blast 
Bursts wild, and thick the feathery flakes descend, 
Swift sailing on the howling wind—the swain 
Bold treads the fearful path, and through the bog, 
Quivering beneath his feet, sagacious winds 

To seek some truant of the flock! Alas! 

Not always—though inured to hardship, skill’d 
To tread with nicest foot where danger lurks, 
And brave to face the mountain-storm—escapes 
The wary villager. Thrice o’er the earth 

Has winter pass‘d, since kere the peasant boy 
Untimely perish’d. Him the battling winds 
Resistless, and the volleying hail, and snow 
O’erwhelming, found upon the unshelter’d heath, 
As eve abruptly closed. What woes attend 

On pale Misfortune’s sons! In yonder towns 
Voluptuous, the gay, the young, the rich, 

Had met, that self-same hour, in many a hall 

To pleasure consecrate ; and as around 

Stream’d the full flood of radiance, music cheer’d 
All hearts within, while horror ruled the night— 
The howling night without. Let luxury hear, 
And sympathize ! as from each love-lit eye 
Beam’d rapture, and a thousand angel forms 
Were floating in the dance, the wintry drift 

Of the bleak desert had inhumed alive 

The moorland wanderer ; and as the hours 

Of Pleasure’s votaries flew on lightaing wing, 
And strains as of Elysium softly fell 

Upon the ear of gaiety, the tide 

Of life with him ebb’d slowly—inch by inch— 
Endurance exquisite—till drowsy Death 
Reluctant closed the scene, and on the gale 
Unwept—unheard—he pour’d his parting groan! 
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SPRING. 


O welcome Spring ! whose still small voice is heard 

E’en by the mighty tempest of the North— 

Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 

Divine sensations feels not life renew’d 

At all its thousand fountains? Who can bathe 

His brow in thy young breezes, and not bless 

The new-born impulse which gives wings to thought, 

And pulse to action. But for me, the gale, 

That wantons with the flower and fans the bud 

Into the living leaf, and wafts around : 

Fragrance and health, breathes not. The bird 
which sings “ 

His touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my ear. The hymn 

Of earth and sky—the breeze, the flower, the brook ; 

All sights and sounds delicious—cheering still, 

From morn to eve, the blushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many who can stray 

At will, unshackled by the galling chain 

That Fate has forged for Labor’s countless sons ;— 

A chain unbroken and unloosen’d oft 

From youth to toiling age, save just to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ;—to mark 

How green the earth—how beautiful the sky— 

How all-magnificent the sea—and wear 

The hated bonds again. Onme the sun 

Has seldom shone—a freeman ;—free to rove 


At morn, and hear the feathery nations pour 


Their strains full-hearted, ere the ray has drank 

The dew-drop of the vale ;—free at noon, 

By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 

To rest where nothing breaks the hallow’d pause 

But lapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 

To tread some sun-illumin’d ridge, and gaze 

Enraptured on the cloud that sails the west 

With hues celestial tinged, and hear the song 

That bids the day farewell :— how seldom free, 

Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at 
night— 

Dear night !—to draw my curtain on the world, 

Invoke ihe Muse, commune with ages past, 

And feast on all the luxury of books. 
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A NEW ENGLAND QUILTING MATCH. 


READER, were youever in New Eng- } never but once did I have the pleasure of 


land? have you ever been to a quilting 
match? If you cannot answer these ques- 
tions in the affirmative, I pity you from 
the bottom of my heart. Who that has 
ever been in New England, the land of 
“ Punsin” pies, and mingled in their fes- 
tival, and partaken of the pies, can look 
back upon that portion of his life without 
pleasure? I speak not now of cities and 
crowded manufacturing towns, filled with 
smoke and noise, and vice and corruption. 
No! I speak of the country, where the 
inhabitants breathe the pure untainted 
atmosphere of heaven, subsisting princi- 
pally upon the produce of their lands, 
brought to the highest state of cultivation 
by their untiring industry, slowly amas- 
sing untold wealth—where vice is scarcely 
known, save by the name—of the buxom 
wives and daughters of the farmers, who, 
after making the butter and cheese, with 
their own hands, “doing up the house 
chores” and making themselves “ tidy,” 
congregate of an afternoon in the “ sittin’ 
room,”’ with their work, and read the last 
magazine ; discuss the fashion plate ; roll up 
their eyes at the fate of the “ coquette, ” 
therein generally found,—admire the tale 
describing fashionable life—the thought 
perhaps entering the minds of all, how 
they should like to lead a city life and be 
“ fashionable,” but quickly dissipated by 
reflecting how much happier and healthier 
they are in the country, and determining at 
once, that they could not exist without 
their “‘huskin parties,” their “ quiltin’ 
matches and sleigh rides”—and the not to 
be forgotten “candy scrapes.” Alas! the 
former of these is fast sinking into oblivion, 
and, before many generations, will be rela- 
ted as a matter of history by the oldest in- 
habitants. 

It has often been my lot, while sojourn- 
ing in some New England village, to at- 
tend more than one of these festivals, but 


attending a “ quiltin.”” At these merry 
makings, your own pleasure is enhanced 
by seeing the great delight manifested by 
all in these rural enjoyments. The par- 
ty giving the match prepares a certain 
quantum of “ cotting batting” and calico, 
which is sewed together in the form of a 
skeleton quilt, and then stretched in a large 
frame, in the centre of the room, a plenti- 
ful supply of edibles is provided for the 
occasion ; for your New Englanders have 
appetites of their own. 

When the invited guests have assem- 
bled, wives and widows, “gals and fellars,” 
the quiltin’? commences in right earnest. 
That portion of the “ gals” that can find 
room, draw round the frame, and fall to 
with a will, plying their needles with 
surprising velocity, and the one that fi- 
nishes the thread first is, of course, consi- 
dered the “smartest.”? During the ply- 
ing of the needles, that portion of the com- 
pany that are not so actively engaged, 
amuse themselves by relating stories and 
propounding conundrums, while ever and 
anon some adventurous beau, under pre- 
tence of assisting his lady love in her la- 
bours, endeavours to squeeze her hand un- 
der the quilt, and is rewarded therefor by 
a smart prick of the needle, which sends 
him chapfallen to his seat, which causes 
great giggling from thé pricker and vows of 
vengeance by the discomfitted “ prickee.”’ 
After the first deputation have finished 
their threads, the frame is decreased in size 
and another set of hands set to work. 

When the quilt is completed, which is 
in the early part of the evening, the party 
go in for fun and frolic—for you must not 
for one instant imagine, dear reader, that 
the party is finished simultaneously with 
the quilt, for it has, as it were, but com- 
menced. 

Not long since, while recruiting my 
health, in the beautiful town of W: 
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128 A NEW ENGLAND QUILTING MATCH. 


one of the pleasantest of all pleasant New 
England villages, I, as a stranger from Bos- 
ton, was invited to one of these same 
“ quiltin’s” (with that ready extension of 
hospitality, which throughout all America, 
isever shown to the stranger) before I had 
been in the town two days. The sleighing 
was excellent, and I gratefully accepted 
the proffered invitation. The donnee was 
a wealthy farmer who possessed, in addi- 
tion to the best stocked farm in the coun- 
try,” as handsome a lot of gals as any 
father in the State,” as he himself assured 
me, and which was afterwards satisfac- 
torily proved to me by occular demonstra- 
tion ; for a prettier, or more agreeable set 
of well informed girls, I never chanced to 
meet. 

I was on the spot at a very early hour 
of the evening, but, notwithstanding, J 
found the company nearly all assembled. 
I was introduced to all in due form, and 
was informed by the farmer’s wife that 
she would not have a needle threaded till 
I came, as her worthy husband had in- 
formed her that I had never been to a 
“quiltin.” I was initiated into the mys- 
teries and customs of the occasion by 
mine host’s second daughter, an extremely 
agreable young lady of about seventeen 
summers, with black hair and eyes, pearly 
teeth and a most bewitching dimple. 

After the completion of the quilt, the 
regular series of rural “‘ games” then com- 
menced. I had, by this time, become as 
intimately acquainted with every person 
in the room, as if I had been born and 
bred among them, and was treated with 
as great familiarity. One “game” was 
* played,” which, I believe, is peculiar to 
New England. The company being all 
seated, the girls are numbered even, and 
the boys, (i. e. males of sixteen years and 
upwards) odd, which is a very proper 
proceeding. One of the company then 
sits in a chair and calls two numbers, 
one odd and the other even. The lady who 
is called, gets up and runs round the chair, 
pursued by the gentleman, who, if he 
catches her before she reaches her seat, is 
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entitled to a kiss—if he fails, he sits in 
the chair, and calls out other numbers. 
The speed of the pursued depends greatly 
upon whether the pursuer is a favorite or 
not : should he be so, he accomplishes his 
object with great ease. With such sim- 
ple amusements the time is beguiled until 
the “ goodies” are produced, which con- 
sist generally of sandwitches of enormous 
thickness, “‘crullers, dough-nuts,” cakes of 
all descriptions, and last, not least, the 
“punkin” pies; and who, that has ever 
tasted real New England pumpkin pies, 
can ever forget their smack! 

Among the company in which I found 
myself, I noticed a tall raw-boned yankee, 
in a long tailed black cvat, with pantaloon 
of the same material, very short, and ga- 
thered into plaits at the waist, and a la 
“ Dodimus Duckworth,” in the seat, 
neck was encased by a very stiff shirt col- 
lar, made from a very large pattern of linen 
and a checked neckerchief. This gentle- 
man was paying assiduous court to a prim 
looking lady at his side, who had probably 
attended all the quilting matches in the 
neighborhood, for at least thirty two or 
three winters, and who was fast verging 
into “the sear and yellow leaf,” but who 
returned his attentions in kind. The gen- 
tleman, I was informed, was no less a per- 
son than the schoolmaster, but who was a 
better farmer than teacher. The lady was 
the village mantua-maker, who had won 
the unenviable reputation of a jilt, in early 
life, and, en conséquence, had been “ let 
be” for some years, till the village school- 
master, who was from other parts, chanced 
to come and fall inlove with her pocket, 
which was supposed to be well lined with 
the raw material, by her industry. As the 
school master was “ willin’ ”’ and she didnt 
appear to be “ ugly about it,” it was sup- 
posed the by knowing ones, that affairs 
had nearly reached the climax. 

There was also another singular person 
in this assemblage, who, I had observed, 
had been endeavouring to speak to me for 
some time. He was a shrewd yankee 
blade, *¢ sharp as a razor,” and as soon as 
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practicable, I gave him the desired oppor- 
tunity, which I afterwards regretted ex- 
tremely. As soon as he had placed him- 
self at my side, he commenced with: 

“ Wall! I expect you’re havin’ a pret- 
ty considerable nice time now, ain’t you ?” 

I replied that I was enjoying myself ex- 
tremely. 

Wall, expect you be. Oh! the gals 
here, they do love to shew up to a Bosting 
chap, I tell you. It e’en a most makes 
my heart ache, I swow!” 

am sorry for that,” said I. 

“ You be, be you? Wall, I guess you 
be! When did you leave Bosting, sir?” 
he continued. 

“About two days ago,” said I. 

“Show! I want to know if you did?” 
he cried. ‘ Wall, how’s trade.” 

I replied that I believed it was consider- 
ed better than it had been for many years 
previous. 

“Wall, I want to know? Show,” he 
exclaimed. “Wall, [expect itis! How’s 
brooms ?”? 

“ Brooms,” I replied, somewhat puz- 
zled, “ are at their old prices.” 

“¢ Wall, you do know a little suthin’ 
now, don’t you?” 

“ You have been pleased to say so,” 
said I. 

“Oh, git out,” he cried. 
kers ?” 

believe,” replied I, “ their business 
still remains in statu quo, for people must 
lean on the staff of life—but 1 have heard 
many complaints of light weight.” 

“Wall,” said my friend; “do tell! 
I want to!now! Wall, now, I will give 
up! I shall hev to laugh!” and here he 
burst into a loud horse-laugh, attracting 
all eyes towards me, and leaving me won- 
dering at the blunder I could have com- 
mitted. After many unsuccessful attempts 
to quell his merriment, he at length suc- 
ceeded, and wiping the tears from his 
eyes, he said, in a sort of half-pitying, 
half contemptuous tone— 

“Wall, you don’ ’now once’t! 


How’s ba- 


You 


I shall die now! Why, where on airth 
was you raised? I don’t mean bakers 
that does for a livin’, 1 mean the pat-ent 
tin reflecting bakers !” 

“Oh!” said I, glad to discover my 
blunder. “ They are as bright as a dollar.” 

“Git out! a fat sight! Now be they 
though? Oh, you’re a greasin’ on me.” 

I assured him I was not, and he appear- 
ed highly delighted as he informed me 
that he had an “idee” of going “down 
along”? with a load of “ bakers and no- 
tions.” If trade was brisk, he “* expected 
and presumed” that he should have a 
“smart chance” of profit. As soon as 
he had concluded this piece of informa- 
tion, he caught hold of the skirt of my 
coat, and inquired, ‘*‘ What did they tax 
you a yard for this ’ere cloth.” I pro- 
fessed entire ignorance, but at his earnest 
solicitation, and with the assurance that it 
shouldn’t “go a mite further,’ | inform- 
ed him the price I had paid the tailor for 
the whole garment, upon the announce- 
ment of which he exclaimed, “ I swan to 
man! Massy sake alive! Why you 
could git a load o’ notions for half the 
money.” Fortunately for me, I was res- 
cued from my tormenter by a pretty dam- 
sel, with the greatest imaginable tact. I 
afterwards heard my peddling friend in- 
forming the schoolmaster that I was “as 
shaller as half a pint o’ cider.” 

The company having amused themselves 
for some time, the sleighs were brought 
to the door for the final winding up of the 
evening’s entertainment. Having secured 
partners, off we started for a six mile’s 
drive. My companion, who was the 
pretty daughter of whom I have before 
spoken, assured me that she should be 
quite envied for the pleasure of riding in 
the Boston sleigh. I, of course, made an 
appropriate response, and did my best to 
be agreeable. Upon reaching the end of 
our drive we pulled up at an old fashion- 
ed tavern, when, agreeably to previous 
orders, everything was in readiness. We 
all alighted, and after unrobing and warm- 


don’ ’now so much as a farrow hen! Oh! ; ing, proceeded to the “hall,” where the 
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and half an hour was whiled away by trip- 
ping on the “ light fantastic toe,” (fantastic 
enough—boots and furred shoes) during 
the preparation for supper. 

We then partook of the supper, which 
was hot and excellent, and afterwards ad- 
journed to the hall, and took another “ hop” 
for a “‘ settler.” The sleighs were then 
ordered, and we once more proceeded to 
bundle in. I had just seated my fair com- 
panion in the sleigh, when who should I 
discover holding the horse and examining 
his mouth, but my inquisitive friend, who 
was very desirous that I should see his 
horse and “swap” with him. Upon my 
firmly refusing to budge an inch, he re- 
luctantly relinquished his hold of the horse, 
protesting that he “ never see such a fel- 
ler,” that wouldn’t “‘ trade no how.”” We 
then started for home, every one highly 
delighted with the evening’s entertain- 
ment. Upon landing my fair acquaint- 
ance upon her father’s piazza, I received 
an invitation to “attend meeting” with 
them on the ensuing Sunday, which I 


A MADAME * * * * 


La nature a tout fait pour vous, 
Esprit, talent, douceur, et grace enchanteresse— 
Voila ses heureux dons; mais pour nous rendre fous 
Certain démon, sans doute, y joignit la sagesse. 


IMPROMPTU 


A DEUX FEMMES CHARMANTES AU MILIEU D’UN 
PARTERRE. 


De ces fleurs si fraiches, si belles, 
Vous partagez le sort cruel et doux ; 

Elles nous charment comme vous, 
Et vous devez passer comme elles. 


EPIGRAMME. 


Narcisse dans les eaux ayant vu son image, 
Pour elle consumé d’un impuissant désir, 
Mourut ivre d’amour: Chloé, fuis le rivage, 
Si tu ne veux aussi mourimde déplaisir. 
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landlord officiated as master of the dance, ' cheerfully accepted. Thus ended the quilt- 


i 


ing match—and reader, take my advice, 
if you are not one of the country, and 
should ever chance to be in the region of 
a quilting match, fail not to attend one, 
and my word for it, you will never re- 
gret it. 

On the ensuing Sunday I, according to 
agreement, repaired to the viliage church. 
I was requested to look at the “ post,” 
and upon doing so, I discovered the pub- 
lishment of the bans of mariage of “ Mr. 
Colhozeth Poor to Miss Faithful Strong, 
both of this village”—the schoolmaster 
and mantua maker—the damsel had con- 
sented to become Poor and make Colhoz- 
eth happy and rich on the eventful night 
of the quiltin’. As for the preaching, al- 
though the doctrine was good, the orator 
was not, but doubtless did more good than 
a better one, for none of his hearers could 
sleep while he was exercising his lungs. 
And now, reader, if my account of New 
England manners, whose greatest recom- 
mendation is its truthfulness, has served 
to amuse you, I shall be heartily satisfied. 


TO MADAM * 


Youth and sweetness, grace and beauty, 
Are nature’s gifts to you ; 

But to madden us, some demon 
Has added prudence too. 


LOO 


IMPROMPTU 
TO TWO LADIES 1N A FLOWER-GARDEN 


See your likeness in the flowers 
Summer is amassing ; 

Their bloom is, like yours, their charm— 
And yours, like theirs, is passing. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Narcissus gazed upon the wave, 

And found from the rash look a grave: 
Chloe, turn from the stream your sight, 
Lest you should die too—of the fright. 
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Txe Count Fabiano had completely suc- 


ceeded in all his projects upon the Mar- ' 


| quis Viani; his principal design was to 
wean him from too close an attendance 
upon the Countess Hortensia, and La 
Tadolina had so well seconded him in 
‘ this, that the marquis had become despe- 
‘ rately in love with her. 

De Mersanes was still on board the 
Cambrian, where he was daily expecting 
' a favorable result to the applications made 
‘ in his behalf, and which would permit 
‘ him once more to reside in Genoa. Viani 
‘ had deemed it necessary to suppress his 
‘ yisits to the Casa Braschi since the order 
: he had given, rather too despotically, for 
' the expulsion of De Mersanes. The mar- 
quis had been surprised at the pertinacious 
support afforded to this foreigner by the 
French Consul and Capt. Hamilton, and 
although he continued to oppose Anato- 
le’s being permitted to re-land, yet he fore- 
saw that he would ultimately be obliged 
to consent to it, and therefore began to 
give some signs of listening to a compro- 
mise ; he, above all, feared that the gover- 
nor might attribute this conduct, on his 
part, to an access of jealousy. The Coun- 
; tess Hortensia, on the other hand, was at 
a loss to discover a reason for the discon- 
tinuance of Viani’s visits, and although 
they had been a daily annoyance to her, 
yet she thought them less dangerous than 
his mysterious and sudden absence, which 
led her to imagine that some terrible plot 
was being combined against her. 

Affairs were in this state, and Viani 
had for several days been in the habit of 
privately visiting the pretended Marchio- 
‘ ness of Isola Bella, at the house which 
} her husband had taken for her before he 
| had quitted Genoa. This house was in a 
; beautifully secluded spot, and Fabiano 
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THE POLISH COUNTESS. 


FROM THE FRENCH, BY THOMAS WILLIAMS. 


Continued from page 88. 


could not have selected one more suited 
to his purpose. 

It stood in a court-yard, surrounded by 
a high wall, and at the back by an ex- 


tensive garden, which was lined on all : 


< 


sides by a triple row of poplars, forming | 


a veil which even the sun could not pene- 
trate, excepting at mid-day. The apart- 
ments of the actress were furnished in a 
luxurious and elegant style. The walls 
and ceilings were covered with beautiful 
paintings in fresco, representing different 
scenes from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and 
the drawing room commanded a beautiful 
view of the enchanting garden, with its 
flowers and statues, and aviaries and foun- 
tains. 

One evening Viani arrived just after 
sunset, and found La Tadolina indolently 
reclining upon one of the superb ottomans 
with which the room was furnished ; she 
made him a sign to take a seat, saying, 
“ You must excuse me, marquis, for re- 
ceiving you inthis négligé. But my femme 
de chambre is gone to a christening in the 
city, and I have been at my music all day, 
trying one of Spregh’s pianos which I have 
just received from Trieste. You will ex- 
cuse me, will you not marquis,’’ rejoined 
La Tadolina, holding out her hand to- 
wards him, and looking at him bewitch- 
ingly with her beautiful blue eyes. 

Viani was so perfectly enraptured with 


his reception, that it was with difficulty he | 
could utter a few words of common-place ; 


compliment. La Tadolina withdrew her 
hand and continued— 

“* Do you believe in dreams, marquis ?” 

“1 believe that I am now in the most 
ecstatic dream which ever blessed a mor- 
tal,” exclaimed Viani. 

“ You flatterer! Well, I dreamed last 
night that my husband had been shipwreck- 
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ed near Palermo, and that from the bot- 
tom of the sea he ‘had written me a very 
loving letter, for the first time in his life, 
inviting me to hasten to meet him in a pa- 
lace built of shells, which he had purchas- 
ed of the nymph Calypso. What stupid 
things dreams are !” 

“ Not so stupid as we would deem them, 
my dear Marchioness of Isola Bella,” said 
Viani, affecting great gaiety, “this is, 
on the contrary, a most sensible one; it 
holds forth the chance of a widowhood.” 

“ Truly,”? dear Marquis, ‘that is a state 
to which every woman exposes herself 


+ when she becomes a wife; and should it 


happen to me, I must even make up my 
mind to it. I must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that it would be horrible to lose one’s 
husband by shipwreck.” 

“« T cannot perceive the distinction—one 
death is the same as another.” 

“ Not at all. Should I lose Isola Bella 
in this way, I should never dare to look at 
the sea again ; every wave would appear 
to bring me some sample of my poor hus- 
band.” 

“ What a ridiculous idea, my dear Mar- 
chioness.”? 

‘« Not so ridiculous as you imagine, dear 
Marquis. If one had the misfortune to 
become a widow, one would certainly pre- 
fer that one’s husband should quietly re- 
pose in a handsome monument, well wall- 
ed in, with an epitaph upon it enumerat- 
ing all his virtues.” 

“ Your dream, lovely Marchioness, has 
inspired you with very gloomy ideas, re- 
garding widowhood, which you express 
with the most charming gaiety.” 

“ My dear Marquis, this dream has made 
me think.” 

“ Your little husband does not appear 
to me to be a very rigid personage, my 
adorable Marchioness.”’ 

“Oh! that is quite another question ! 
Isola Bella is confiding and indulgent, but 
I well know the horrible destiny which 
would await me, if I should ever be in- 
duced to betray his love.” 

“ Really !”? said Viani, in the tone of a 


~ 


roué, who laughs at the anger of all hus- 
bands, “ you really think, then, that Isola 
Bella would be perfectly outrageous.” 

“Isola Bella,” said La Tadolina, in a 
voice, the tones of which appeared deep- 
ened by terror, “ is a man of violent pas- 
sions, notwithstanding his great love of 
science. From the study of ancient his- 
tory, he has imbibed a taste for great ca- 
tastrophes ; and should I furnish him with 
a pretext for it, he would stab me to the 
heart, that he might have the satisfaction 
of furnishing to artists the subject for a 
painting, which might serve as a compa- 
nion to the death of Virginia. Men like 
Isola Bella, who have supped full of Gre- 
cian and Roman horrors, make a play of 
death, and my husband would not desire 
any thing better than to send me to the 
‘¢ Inferno” of Dante, aye and my lover too, 
#s companions to Francesca de Rimini and 
her guilty accomplice.” 

** Soli eravamo e senz’alcun sospetto.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined La Tadolina, with a 
serious smile, “I am glad to find you so 
well acquainted with the history of that 
husband who killed his wife, and the 
other—” 

“ Yes,” said Viani, “ but Dante adds 
that this husband, by way of punishment, 
was seated by the side of Cain—” 

“ Bah !” resumed La Tadolina, “my 
husband would care but little for being 
placed in such a neighborhood; he would 
kill me, he would kill the other, and 
his being sent afterwards to associate ; 
with Cain, would not restore us to life ; 
and such is the fate of poor unhappy ‘ 
woman! At the age of sixteen, we are 
compelled to marry one whom our heart 
has not chosen, and then should we, in 
future years, meet with him for whom 
we were predestined, we are hooted from 
society by the impure world, too criminal 
itself to pardon error.” 

The actress fell as though she had been 
annihilated, one of her hands grasping 
tightly Viani’s arm. Night had already 
cast its shadows over the apartment; the 
stars shone brightly through the casements | 
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THE POLISH COUNTESS. 


and played upon the pale, but lovely face 
of La Tadolina, as she reclined upoa a 
corner of the ottoman. 

Viani, alarmed at the extreme agony 


ing her hand, said, “Fear nothing, most 
lovely Marchioness, I shall be always able 
to protect you.” 

“Silence! not a syllabie,” whispered 
La Tadolina, “ listen, what is that ?” 

The Marquis, dreadfully alarmed, sprang 
to his feet ; the sound of many feet and fu- 
rious voices were heard proceeding from 
the vestibule. 

Heavens,”’ exclaimed La Tadolina, 
falling upon her knees, “ what can have 
happened? Viani, double lock the door, 
but carefully— make not the slightest 
noise—take out the key. Oh heaven! 
take pity on me.” 

The door was scarcely locked, when it 
was assailed by a violent knocking ; and 
a voice of thunder uttered, ‘‘ Open, the 
door, madam, open.” 

“ Despair !”? ejaculated La Tadolina, 
throwing her arms round Viani’s neck, 
and letting her head fall upon the shoul- 
der of her terrified companion. 

“ Open the door, madam,’ reiterated 
the voice—“ open it instantly, or I will 
break it open with a hatchet.” 

“Undone for ever,” screamed La Ta- 
dolina ; and she fell upon the floor as if 
dead, with that rapid movement which 
actresses are accustomed to. 

Viani, in despair, ran to the window, 
but the height from the ground was too 
considerable to allow him to think of 
jumping from it ; it was immediately over 
the marble basin of a fountain. 

At the same moment, a pannel of the 
door was split to pieces—a strong light 
pervaded the apartment, and, in a few se- 
conds, Antonini, holding a torch in one 
hand and a sword in the other, rushed 
into the room. 

The Marquis threw himself upon his 
knees before Antonini, exclaiming “ Isola 
Bella, I am innocent, I am innocent.” 


Innocent,”’ screamed Antonini, in a 
voice of terror, and then breaking out into 
a demoniacal laugh, “innocent ! well, thou 


, shalt perish because thou hast lied.” 
which La Tadolina had evinced, threw 
himself upon his knees before her, and tak- 


“One moment, one moment, for mer- 
cy’s sake !” 

“¢ Cesar ! Cesar !” cried Antonini, “ guard 

well the door, and keep your pistol ready.” 


Cesar hears you,” said a lugubriousgi 


voice in the vestibule. 

“ Rise, guilty and accursed woman! 
Look at her—how well she dissembles 
having fainted! Rise, or with my sword 
Pll nail you to the floor.” 


La Tadolina made a slight movement, } 


like a queen in the third act of an opera, 
who, after stabbing herself, gently endea- 
vors to rise to finish a duet which she had 
begun. 

Antonini, holding up his sword in a me- 
nacing position, continued, “ See! see! 
this was all acting—a mere play. The 
guilty wife feigned that she was fainting, 
as she has feigned so often that she loved 
me !” 

“Pardon! pardon!” exclaimed the 
actress, rising upon her knees and joining 
her hands. 

“ Pardon! say’st thou ?”’ cried Antonini 
in a most furious rage, ‘ knowest thou not 
that the word pardon is the acknowledg- 
ment of crime, and that that crime will 
inevitably entail thy death 7?’ 

Viani was convulsedly sobbing, his 
head resting against an arm chair. 

With hurried steps, Antonini paced up 
and down the room, brandishing his sword 
above his head, and repeating the follow- 
ing monologue, composed for the occasion 
by Fabiano—“ Look at them! look at 
them! the miserable wretches! What 
horrible degradation! their guilt is depict- 
ed in every feature, every gesture. Yes, 
yes, weep, weep! Will your tears re- 
store the repose and honor which I have 
lost forever. Be silent, Sir; I forbid you 
to utter a word, or even to make a sign. 
And thou also, guilty and perjured woman, 


unworthy of the husband thou hast be- 
trayed. Four centuries of nobility degra- 
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ded in an instant! Our family allied to 
the Borrome’s! plunged into the abyss of 
infamy! No! I must not survive it. My 
blood must be mingled with that of these 
guilty wretches. I must strike myself to 
the heart—but it shall be over their 
corpses. And what a moment was chosen 
for this crime. While I was absent— 


)while I was braving the fury of Neptune 
Pand of Molus, that I might bring to the 


temple of science my grain of sand, so toil- 
somely procured. There must be an ex- 


piation ! and it shall be terrible. The sun | 


of to-morrow shall not see the blood of 
this night—the blood shall be covered in 
the pit. I begin to feel that crime has its 
secret sweets—I must taste this vengeance 
drop by drop. How senseless is he who 
kills his enemy at one blow—on the con- 
trary he ought to cherish that life and de-, 
stroy it by a thousand deaths—is it not so, 
Viani? Vile serpent! I will, with delicate 
refinement place my sword under every 
scale of thy miserable body.” 

La Tadolina uttered a piercing shriek, 
and rising hurriedly, threw herself impe- 
tuously on her knees before Antonini, and 


‘exclaimed in a tone worthy of the grief of 


Andromache, when she found the body of 
Hector, pardon, pardon !”” 

Antonini, apparently overcome by his 
fury, seized her by one arm and brutally 
threw her out of the room—he followed 
her, and Viani heard the heavy fall of a 
body upon the marble floor of the vestibule, 
and a shrill and heart-rending cry announc- 
ed that the mouth which uttered it was 
closed for ever. 

Viani replied to this exclamation by a 
hollow groan. 

“Come, come, and look upon thy 
work !” said Antonini to him, for it is thou 
who hast destroyed this woman! come 
then and see her bathed in her blood— 
come, that I may immolate thee on her 
body, as Polidorus on the body of Priam, 
or as Nisus upon the body of Euryalus. 

Natum ante ora patris, patremque obtruncat 
ad aras ! 


Antonini was standing upon the thresh- 


THE POLISH COUNTESS. 


old of the door, and appeared to be the 
victim of the most agonising despair ; he 
remained silent for some moments, and 
then cried— 

“Cesar, remove this horrid spectacle— 
take from before my eyes the remains of 
this misguided woman. To-morrow we 
will pay them the necessary funeral rites.” 

La Tadolina was playfully dancing at 
the farther end of the vestibule. 

“ Cesar,” continued Antonini, ‘ cleanse 
this marble—wash away these horrible 
stains of blood, and then return to your 
post at chis door with the brave Poggioli. 
I shall soon have occasion for both your 
services, for a more sanguinary expiation. 
And now most infamous Viani, listen and 
obey. Here isa pen, ink and paper. Rise 
and write what I shall dictate.” 


Viani exhausted by the agonies he had © 


endured mechanically obeyed. 

“Write” said Antonini, “it is to me 
your letter is to be addressed.” 
To the Marquis of Isola Bella. 

«Tf my remorse could obliterate my crime, I 
‘* should wish to live a hundred years of painful 
‘** but sincere repentance. I have brought trouble 
** and death into your noble house—I acknow- 
** ledge that I have dishonored you and that I 
‘am the murderer of your wife. I ask you not 
“to pity me, I expect only the execration which 
‘¢ my crime deserves. 

[Signed] The Marquis ANTon10 V1ANI. 
July 1833. 

“ Tis well!” said Antonini after having 
read the letter” the writing and the signa- 
ture are not disguised—Now, I must have 
a second letter—Viani what is the name 
of your intendant ?” 

“ Marco Gaddi,” replied Viani, in breath- 
less agitation. 

*Tis: well—take up the again and 
write as I command you.” 

«« My intendant Marco Gaddi is hereby autho- 
‘ised to allow free access to my garden, whether 
**by night or day, to the bearer of this letter, I 
«« ghall be absent for some weeks, on the king’s 


** service.” 
The Marquis Anronio VIANT. 


“ The Marchioness of Isola Bella”— 
groaned Antonini, “ shall be inhumed in 
the garden of her murderer and her vile 
betrayer. What a lesson!” 
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Viani joined his hands, as if in prayer, 
and in a plaintive voice, uttered a few 
words to justify himself, but Antonini 
stamped his foot so energetically upon the 
floor, at the same time raising his sword 
in a menacing attitude, that Viani im- 
mediately held his peace. © 

“ And now,” said Antonini, “ I must 
give my orders and place my sentinels. 
And thou, Viani, when thy hour shall 
come, prepare to meet thy death.” 

He went out into the vestibule, where 
the Count Fabiano was waiting for him. 
Their conversation was brief and held in 
whispers. 

“Tam well satisfied with you, Anto- 
nini,” said Fabiano, “‘ the scene was ad- 
mirably played. Give me the letter for 
Marco Gaddi.”” 

“« Here it is, your Excellency.” 

“ With this letter the Countess Horten- 
sia is surely mine—every obstacle is re- 
moved.” 
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“ Your Excellency is a great man,” 
said Antonini. 

“ You must keep strict watch upon 
Viani—do not lose sight of him for a sin- 
gle moment—let the sword of Damocles 
hang over him, but never let it fall. Re- 
member that in our mischief we must not 
commit crimes. With a little innocent 
address we shall attain all our ends. 
the contrary, be very attentive to Viani- 
Let Cesar play the part of a compassionate 
servant who deceives his master, and who 
from sheer pity assists an unfortunate pri- 
soner. Do you understand me ?” 

“ Yes, your Excellency, Cesar is to be 
kind to Viani without my knowing it.” 

“ Precisely. Now I must away to 
complete my plans—wait my orders here. 
You will only hear from me the day after 
to-morrow. I must first step into the 
garden and compliment La Tadolina on 
her admirable talent. Both you and she 
shall be handsomely rewarded.” 


( To be Continued. ) > 


MONDEGO. 


Doces, e claras aguas, do Mondego, 
Doce repousa de minha lembranga 
Onde a comprida, e perfida esperanca, 
Longo tempo apoz si me trouxe cego. 
De vés me aparto, si: porém nad nego, 
Que inda @ longz memoria, que me alcanga, 
Me nao deixa de vos fazer mudanga ; 
Mas quanto mais me alongo mais me achego. 
Ben poder’ a fortuna este instrumento 
Da alma levar por Terra nova, e estranha, 
Ofsrecida do mar remoto, do vento. 
Mas a alma que de ca vos acompanha, 
Nas azas do ligeiro pensamento 


Para aguas, vOa, e em vOs se banha. 
Luis pe CaMogs. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 


Monpk«o, thoy, whose waters, cold and clear, 
Gird those green banks where Fancy fain would 
stay 
Fondly to muse on that departed day 
When Hope was kind and Friendship seem’d sin- 


cere, 

Ere I had purchas’d knowledge with a tear ;— 

Mondego, though I bend my pilgrim way 

To other shores where other fountains stray 
And other rivers roll their proud careér ; 
Stull nor shall time, nor grief, nor stars severe, 

Nor wiiening distance e’er prevail in auglit 
To make thee less to this sad bosom lear: 

And memory oft by old affection taught, 

Shall lightly speed upon the plumes of thought 
To bathe among thy waters cold and clear. 


SONETO. 


Un Sonero me manda hacer Violante. 
Que en mi vida me ha visto ‘en tanto aprieto ? 
Catorce versos dicen que €8 SONETO: 
Burla burlando, van los tres delante. 
Yo pensé que non hallara consonante, 
Y estoy ala mitad de otro Quarteto: 
Mas si mi veo en el primer Terceto; 
gee hay cosa en los quartetos que me espante. 
n el primer Terceto voy entrando 
Y me parece que entré con pié derecho, 
Pues fin con esto verso le voy dando; 
Ya estoy enel Se :—y aun sospecho 
Que voy ae trece versos acabando ! 
Contad si son catorce—ya esta hecho. 


Lore pve VEGA. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


My navenry Fair, a Sonnet bids me make ; 
1 never was in such a fright before. ; 
Why-—/fourtcen lines, they say, these Sonnets take: 
However, one by one, I have ek’d out four. 
These rhymes, said 1, I never shal! complete, 
And found the second stanza half way done! 
If now the Triplets had but all their feet, 
These two first stanzas pretty well might run. 
On the first Triplet thus I enter beld: 
And, as it seems, my speed I still may hold; 
Since this foundation is so fairly laid. 
Now for the Second.—And so well dispos’d 
ee appears, that thirteen lines are clos’d. 
ow = the whole fourteen!~—The Sonnet’s 
made. 
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THE POET’S BROTHER. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


INSCRIBED TO JAMES R. 


Who ts my Broruer !—shall J rear 
A wall around my birth-place here— 
Build o’er the heart a sepulchre, 

Where only self can breathe, and all 
Which from beloved communion springs, 
Dear to the generous soul as wings 
Of angels in dream visitings, 

Must find a pulseless pall ? 


Who is my brother? Shall I stand 

An Eremite of sullen land, 

And see alone, from silent strand, 
Time's voiceless billow darkly roll ? 

What ! shall the difference of a creed 

Make me behold a morta! bleed, 

And quench, when in his sorest need, 
The fire-side in my soul ? 


Who is my brother —He who shares 
With me life’s pleasures and its cares ; 
Whose manly bosom nobly bears 

«» With mine the darkest, sternest fate ; 
The one who forms with me a part 
And movement in the great World-Heart 
Through which the deathless God-fires start— 

No matter what his state ! 


He is my brother whom I see . 

In chains, or wildly floating free 

On thy deep waves, Humanity! 
Dwellersin grove or cot or hall, 

Within your eyesI mark the fire 

Still flashing from our Eden-Sire— 

Light which can wholly ne’er expire— 
Brethern I hail ye all! 


The man of art—the savage wild— 
The hero, lover, maiden mild— 
The mother bending o’er her child, 

That lisps the father’s sacred name ;— 
In all I hear a blesséd tone, 
From this bright earth-harp sweetly thrown 
By Him who looks on every zone 

Of our broad world the same. 


Then rear aloft Art’s pictured dome— 
Or through the grand old forest roam— 
Find, brother, any place, a home! 

The warm lipped beam, the kissing air, 
The gentle rill, the torrent hurled 
From rocks—the storm—the rainbow curled 
Lovingly over all the world, . 

Show God is every where. 


WHITING, ESQ. 


And thou in whom that holy flame— 
Burning in man and star the same— 
Flashing throughout Creation’s frame— 
Hath formed a spotless altar—Love ; 

Maiden within whose meek, bright eyes, 
T read, despite the tempter’s guise— 
** Eve lost not all of Paradise”— 

| Ye too are watched above! 


And thou to whom the rudest turn, 

Although they should all others spurn, 

Whose ashes fill the holiest urn, 
Whene’er the little lip and hand 

Thrill thy warm bosom, or a word 

Gladdens, albeit imperfect heard, 

Know that the angel’s in thee stirred, 
Mother of every land! 


Hero in Freedom’s rank arrayed! 
Wipe, with a smile, thy gory blade 
Upon the steed’s white mane, and braid 
Thy wreath, when wearied from the fight : 
Sea warrior! strew at Battle’s beck, 
With the blood-drinking sand, thy deck— 
Then plant thy colors on the wreck— 
Shouting ** God and the Right !” 


Being whose eye may listless turn 
From yon blue deep where planets burn— 
Even o’er thee I can discern 
A halo caught from nature’s plan: 
For not to him whose spirit plays 
Throughout Creation’s starry ways, 
Are given alone its crowning rays— 
Heart diadems the man! 


Millions! ye are to me all dear 

With the loved one who sitteth here 

Pressing her cheek to mine! Give cheer! 
One with ye ever shall rejoice ! 

I stretch my hands to earth and feel 

No more the dull blood through me steal ; 

Like cloud-fires to the Thunderer’s peal— 
It leaps at Nature’s voice ! 


My Broruer ? Here in my own land !— 
The one who breathes on foreign strand! 
Toall! To all my soul and hand !— 
Save him who grasps a Tyrant’s rod! 
Brethren! a freeman’s voice to ye! 
On every brow I joy to see 
Glory and Immortality— 
In every form the God! 
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A Monocrapu of the Freshwater Uni- 
valve Mollusca of the United States, in- 
cluding notices of species in other parts of 
North America, No. 6, by S. Srenman 
Hatpeman, member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. Published 
for the author, by J. Dobson, 106 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, and Wiley Putnam, 
New York. 

Prefixed to this work is a very beau- 
tiful lithotint view of the author’s ele- 
gant country seat, Chicquésalunga, upon 
the banks of the Susquehanna. 

Mr. Haldeman is Professor of Zoology 
in the Franklin Institute, Vice President 
of the Entomological Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, member of the Societé Cuvierienne 
of Paris, and of several other similar learn- 
ed societies. This work is intended to em- 
brace all our species of univalve mollusca, 
- hitherto described by American and Euro- 
‘ pean authors. This number completes 
the genus Physa—and contains five beau- 
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tiful plates, colored with exquisite deli- | 


¢ 

} cacy, of the different species. We take 
great pleasure in commending our friend 
Haldeman’s work to the attention of ama- 
teurs, connoisseurs, and scientific natu- 
ralists generally. 

It will be recollected that Professor 
Haldeman last winter delivered an intro- 
ductory lecture to a course on Zoology, in 
the hall of the Franklin Institute ; it was 
reported in the Philadelphia papers, and a 
bare inspection of it-shows that the Pro- 
fessor is a gentteman of great learning and 

’ infinite research. ! 

History or Evrope—from the com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, in 
1789, to the restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1815. By Axtson, F.R.S.C. 
New York: Published by Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1843.—The publication of a cheap 

; edition of this work, which has received 
- so much interested and hired laudations, 


CRITICAL REVIEW AND LITERARY NOTICES, 


has called forth many expressions of regret 
from the press, that such high tory views 
should be disseminated among American 
youth. We shall venture to differ, not only 
from the praise bestowed upon the work, 
but from the regrets at its publication. We 
entertain too high an opinion of the intel- 
ligence and judgment of American youth, 
to suppose that they can be misled by the 
wire-drawn sophistry or splendid style 
of the “romancer,” miscalled historian, 
in the face of the glaring ignorance, self ; 
contradiction and slander, with which his 
pages are filled. We are rather glad that 
they have an opportunity of seeing how 
basely a stipendiary advocate for tottering 
royalty can pervert circumstances. This 
profound author, as he has been called, 
endeavors to prove that the French revo- 
lution was owing to the inability .of the 
people to govern themselves, and that 
consequently, republicanism, i America, 
is an experiment which must ‘ultimately 
fail. The attempt to draw a parallel be- 
tween the two nations, discovers ignor- 
ance, which, in an historian, may well be 
termed profound. The people of France 
had, for centuries, groaned under a despo- 
tism so severe, that up to the moment they 
cast it off, they had been reduced to, and 
held in the condition of serfs, without rights 
and without information. They rose from 
the lowest depth of degradation to entire 
freedom and self government. , That they 
were unfitted for the latter, was indisputa- 
bly the result of the long slavery in which 
they had been held. It was not that the 
people were naturally incapable of gov- 
erning themselves, but they hid been kept 
in ignorance and debased by oppression 
below their natural level. In North 
America, the reverse was the case. The 
people had never known oppression.— 
They had, from the earliest settlement of 
the country, always governed themselves. 
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The charter governments of New Eng- 
land, and the Royal and Proprietary go- 
vernments of the south, were all represen- 
tative democracies. The people had com- 
paratively never known anything but self 
government. Here was a difference be- 
tween the people of the two nations, which 
requires a good deal of presumption to 
attempt to assimilate. The immediate 
causes of the revolutions were diametri- 
cally opposite. In America it was to re- 
sist an oppression never before borne. In 
France it was to obtain privileges never 
before enjoyed. From elements such as 
these, despotism extracts argument against 
popular government. The accuracy of 
the author, in relation to facts connected 
with this country, is discernible in the 
following :— 

«These principles have not been abandoned by 
the descendants of England in their trans-Atlan- 
tic possessions. When the Americans threw off 
the yoke of Britain, they retained its laws, its 
religion, its institutions. The English church 
is still the prevailing religion of the land.”— 
Chap. I. p. 40. 

To preserve this assumption, the sage 
profoundly philosophizes in chap. iv. page 
84, as follows :— 


** The marked and almost unaccountable irre- 
ligion of a large portion of the French, ever since 
the revolution, is a sufficient proof that the sup- 
port of property and a certain portion of worldly 
splendor, is requisite to maintain even the cause 
of truth.” 

«*An established church and ecclesiastical pro- 
perty are required to relieve the teachers of re- 
ligion of the necessity of bending to the views, 
or sharing in the fanaticism of the age.” 

Ifthe French people are the most ir- 
religious, the American people are the 
most religious. France has an establish- 
ed church, and the United States have 
none. These are facts of which, it would 
seems, the historian was ignorant. The 
slanderous falsehood of the following re- 
quires no comment : 

** It is well known that in America, the press, 
when united, is omnipotent; and can, at any 
time, drive the most innocent man into exile; 
that the judgments of the courts of law are often 
notoriously unjust on any popular question, from 


the absence of any counterpoise to the power of 
the people.”—Chap. vi. p. 152. 


CRITICAL REVEW AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


Again, 

“* The end of the same year witnessed the re- 
signation of the Presidency of the United States 
of America by General Washington, and his vo- 
luntary retirement into private life.-—Chap. xxii. 
p. 441. 

This error, although not important, is 
a graye one for an historian. In the 
course of a ridiculous tirade against uni- 
versal suffrage, he remarks :— 

«¢ In the political world, the supposed imme- 
diate interests of the great body of the people are 
not only different, but adverse to that of the pos- 
sessors of property. To acquire, is the interest 
of one, to retain, that of the other. Universal 
suffrage, or a low franchise, levels all the bar- 
riers, and reduces the contests of mankind to a 
mere calculation of numbers. In such a system, 
the vote of a Napoleon or a Newton has no more 
weight than that of an ignorant mechanic.”— 
Chap. v. p. 112. 

These are the crude ideas of a per- 
son unacquainted with the condition of a 
people whose government he condemns. 
The great mass of the American people 
are “possessors of property ;”’? in monar- 
chial governments the few only possess 
property. This, the profoundness of the 
writer caused him to overlook. He de- 
plores that the vote of Napoleon would 
be of no weight under such a system. 
What would it have been worth under 
his property system, at the time Napoleon, 
without a dollar, was living on the libe- 
rality of his brother officers, just previous 
to his appointment as General? It is with 
such stuff as the foregoing extracts that the 
whole work is filled, and we repeat that it 
will meet with nothing but contempt from 
its American readers, independent of the 
base venality which it betrays. The au- 
thor is a tory, writing for an English mar- 
ket: hence his slanders of America. His 
wholesale abuse of Commodore Bainbridge 
charging him with cruelty, &c., went 
through the English edition uncontradict- 
ed. When a cheap edition was announc- 
ed for the American market, the truckling 
writer immediately swallowed his filth, 
acknowledging that which he had circu- 
lated in England was a base calumny.— 
We are of opinion that such matter will 
do no harm to the cause of truth. 
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Tue Boox or THE Navy—Published by D. 
Appleton & Co.—This volume, by John Frost, 
A. M.. Professor of Belles Lettres, in the High 
School of Philadelphia, comprises a General His- 
tory of the American Navy, and particular ac- 
counts of all the most celebrated naval battles, 
from the Declaration of Independence to the 
present time, compiled from the best authorities. 
It is embellished with numerous engravings from 
original drawings, and portraits, upon steel, of 
several distinguished naval commanders. In a 
somewhat extended appendix, is an interesting 
collection of naval anecdotes, followed by some 
thirty pages of naval and patriotic songs, and 
the whole concluding with a chronological table 
of events in American History, valuable for re- 
ference. The volume is dedicated to the Hon. 
A. P. Upshur, Secretary of the Navy of the Uni- 
ted States. 


We have been unable to bestow upon this book 
any thing more than a hasty examination, and 
shall not therefore pretend to review it with that 
accurate historical criticism which the subject 
deserves. It purports to be but a compilation 
greatly abridged, and as such we have no doubt 
it has been made with careful research and fide- 
lity. In his preface, the author says :— 


“When war was destroying our commerce, and 
desolating our shores, the Navy was the cherished 
favorite of the people: for it was felt to be the 
right arm of satiounl defence. Ten years of peace 
and prosperity, caused the deeds of our gallant 
tars to be half forgotten; and fifteen years of poli- 
tical strife succeeding threats, appear to have 
thrown them completely into the background. 
Recently, threats of enetat war have made men 
begin to look around them for the means of resent- 
ing insult, and repelling invasion ; and the Navy is 
once more rising in popular favor.” — Philadelphia, 
July, 1842. 

From Mr. Winchester, the great Ann street 
a, we have received the following pub- 

ications from his prolific press. 

Lecrures on Mopern Hisrorny—By Thomas 
Arnold, D. D., late Regius Professor of History 
in the University of Oxford ; with an original 
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Preface by J. G. Cogswell, Esq. There are 
eight lectures, with an Appendix. 

This is the first re-publication in this country, of 
any of this distinguished author’s works, although 
at home he is well known as a historian of much 
celebrity. His reputation as a historical writer 
is of a recent date, and has been acquired more 
by the intrinsic merit, than by the multitude of 
his literary productions. Within a year from the 
time of his appointment to the professorship, 
Dr. Arnold was removed by death—an event 
which prevented him from delivering more than 
a single course of lectures, and those only in- 
troductory to a fall course which he designed 
to read. If, therefore, they do not contain a 
finished view of the immense field surveyed in 
them, they at least present a very valuable 
sketch of the most prominent objects, which 
cannot fail to be a with great pleasure and 
profit. 

MerroroLocy—Comprising a description of 
the atmosphere and its phenomena, the laws of 
climate in general, and especially the climactic 
features peculiar to the United States. By 
Samuel Farry, M. D., with illustrations. 


Ancient Ecypr—Her Monuments, Hiero- 
glyphics, History and Archeology; and other 
subjects connected with Litera- 
ture. By George R. Gliddon, late U. S. Consul 
at Cairo. 

It is quite impossible to do any manner of jus- 
tice to a work of so much research as this, within 
the limits of this department of the Artist. 
The object of the author appears to have been 
to popularize information upon these difficult 
and abstruse subjects; and we doubt not his 
work will serve as an invaluable key to the suc- 
cessful labors of the Champollionists, and be 
duly appreciated by Theologians, Ethnologists, 
Historians, and intelligent readers generally. 
To all these we commend Mr. Gliddon’s very 
curious and learned work. 


Tue Pircrims or THE Rutwe—By Sir E. L. 
Bulwer. A novel by Bulwer, for “ 124 cents,” 
is likely to be read, whatever may be its merits, 


THE DRAMA. 


Park THEATRE.—By a sort of prescriptive 
right this establishment has always been placed 
in the first rank, when speaking or writing of 
things theatrical, in this city—if not in the 
Union. Latterly, however, its glories have been 
much dimmed, and its managerial power seems 
destined to fall into that way of life, which is 
best known as that of the “* sear and yellow leaf.” 
Troops of friends it may still indeed be said to 
possess; but they will not come out from their 
snug libraries, or ample drawing rooms, on a 
winter’s night, to see Shakspeare murdered, or 
Massinger slaughtered, by a set of mummers, 
much less to sit yawning in a row of boxes, 
which scarcely possess the accommodations of a 
first rate barn, to say nothing of the prospect 
overhead, where the loosened tatters daily threat- 
en to ingulf the critics who once took shelter 
in the pit. Uncomfortable interiors, people will 
sometimes submit to, but it is when talent or 
attraction of some kind ¢ other is offered, but 


they will not brave the wintry storm, or the 
summer’s heat to sit on bare boards, or to endure 
the numerous discomforts which the interior of 
this house presents to view. We do not state 
these things by way of heaping unnecessary cen- 


} sure on the lessee, if there be one, or on the head 
{ of the manager, but by way of putting the saddle 


on the right horse. In one word, it 1s the boun- 
den duty ofthe owner of the theatre to put it in 
a decent state of repair, before he can expect to 
reap such a harvest as formerly presented itself 
to his greedy sickle. ‘The cry of change of 
fashion; decline of the drama; hard times, and 
numerous topics of which the press has teemed 
lately, we regard as sheer humbug. Repair the 
house, get together a company, fix the price of 
admission at a level with the standard of the pre- 
sent times, and pay the employés of the thea- 
tre regularly, and there is not the shadow of a 
doubt but that the Park Theatre would again 
be the fashion, and the pinnacle of that proud 
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temple, at whose topmost round all aspirants 
this side the Atlantic would make it their am- 
bition to reach. 

This much by way of preface to the very brief 
review of the doings of the past month, which 
commenced with the engagement of Mr. Booth. 
This gentleman was once a good, if not, a great 
actor. He studied in a good school—that of 
Kean—and his exhibition of the terrific was al- 
ways considered as among the favorable speci- 
mens of the modern drama. Over-petted, over- 
puffed, intemperate, and flattered to his destruc- 
tion, he has fallen from his high estate, and we 
must confess that it was with great misgivings 
we could be induced to witness his recent per- 
formance of Richard. To our surprise the house 
was nearly full, the actor sober, and every thing 
bore a promising aspect, which, so far as the 
principal features of the tragedy were concerned, 
was sustained unto the fall of the curtain. 

The faults of this actor consist in a strange in- 
equality—an abominable sinking of the voice, 
and a most unnatural gait, and swinging about 
of his arms when he would be deemed unusually 
agitated with either rage or fear. His physiog- 
nomy too, of late, is sadly altered for the worse; 
and he cannot exhibit any of the softer emotions, 
such as pity, grief, or love, without subjecting 
his audience to more feelings of disgust thdén are 
either profitable or pleasant. His tent scene, 
and the scene where the remorseless tyrant is 
awaiting the completion of his orders to Tyrrell 
for the murder of the princes, were the best por- 
tions of his performance. 

We subsequently saw Mr. Booth in King Lear, 
in Brutus, and in Sir Giles Overreach, in each of 
which well known characters, he was partially 
successful; but in neither did he realize what 
we conceive to be the creation of the gifted au- 
thors. With the last named part he closed his 
engagement, and left for Philadelphia. 

A few words of the company, who are not, it 
must be borne in mind, calculated to support 
any actor, through a series of leading characters, 
in tragedy. Messrs. Abbott and Barry are the 
only two of the company who can make any pre- 
tensions to playing second parts. It is true they 
have Mr. Shaw, who is good in fops, and tole- 
rable in Irishmen—and then they have a Mr. 
Lovell, who is able to do a walking gentleman, 
but not much beside. In time, and with prac- 
tice, he may improve, but at present he is 
nothing but a novice. In comedy, however, they 
are infinitely better provided for; they have 
Placide, Williams and Fisher—not to mention 
Bellamy and Povey—a trio that cannot be ex- 
celled in some characters, and who are always 
correct, and above mediocrity in everything they 
attempt. Still the exigencies of the stage mana- 
ger occasionally compel him to put them down 
for parts which the good sense of the actor would 
induce him to decline, were it not for the pres- 
sure of this terrible fiat—Hobson’s choice. 

With ladies the company is in a worse plight, 
and we fear it will have to bear the defection of 
Mrs. Abbott, who cannot play much longer. 
Mrs. Barry is sometimes thrust into leading 
parts, and by way of contrast to her ungainly 
figure and gait, we have the petite person of Mrs. 
Hunt, with a voice terribly harsh, and who loves 
to declaim always in the highest key at which 
she can pitch it. To support these ladies we 
have Mrs. Knight, good in low comedy, and Mrs. 


Vernon, capital in soubrettes, but who has lat- | 


terly been forced to do duty in the line of old 
women, to fill the void occasioned by the loss of 
Mrs. Wheatley. 

With a company composed of such heteroge- 
neous materials, it is impossible to play tragedy, 
and consequently we find that comedy and farces 
are more generally tolerated at this theatre. Mr. 
Hackett, who has succeeded Mr. Booth, may 
therefore stand a better chance of success than his 

redecessor. On the third Tuesday of last month 

e made his bow in his favorite part of Fal- 
staff, in the Merry Wives of Windsor—perhaps 
one of the most popula: acting plays of Shak- 
speare, not only on account of the peculiar humor 
and raciness of this particular hero, but on ac- 
count of the great variety of characters which 
Shakspeare seems to have lavished on this, said 
to be, the favorite production of his genius. In- 
dependent of the dissolute knight and his compa- 
nions, we have contrasted the faults of the two 
husbands, and the virtuous intrigues of their 
wives. The choleric French doctor is well and 
happily contrasted with the testy Welsh parson, 
and the peculiarities of a rustic education, beau- 
tifully and naturally exhibited in the mental 
traits of Justice Shallow and his cousin Martin 
Slender. With any thing like a tolerable cast, 
therefore, this play will always command an 
audience, and we were not surprised to find the 
house well attended, or the audience more en- 
thusiastic in their applause than usual. 

It was our intention to have given a more 
analytical criticism of the performance of the 
Merry Wives, but our limits will not permit of 
it this month. We must therefore close by re- 
marking, that, in addition to the performances of 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Hackett, a melo-dramatic 
play has been damned during the month, and 
two farces produced, which were capitally sus- 
tained by the acting of Placide, Williams and 
Fisher. 

At the Cuaruam Miss Clifton and Forrest 
have played a short, but very brilliant and suc- 
cessful engagement in the course of the last 
month. ‘The Patrician’s Daughter,” written 
by J. Westland Marston, one of the ‘ unactive 
dramatists,” was produced, and had a decidedly 
favorable run for several nights. The plot is 
simple, and may be told in a few words. The 
hero is a young, accomplished, and rising mem- 
ber of the House of Commons,—he falls in love 
with the daughter of one of England’s proudest 
earls, but meets a terrible opposition in the patri- 
cian pride of the father, daughter, and whole 
family, with whom he seeks alliance. His suit 
is denied by the earl,—he is treated with cold- 
ness by the object of his love,—is rejected,—his 
self-pride comes to the rescue, and he breaks off 
from all attempts to secure a better fortune. 
The forsaken heroine now discovers the depth 
and sincerity of her affection,—her gentle spirit 
sinks, and she dies. The play is full of beautiful 
and eloquent passages, and it is greatly to the 
credit of the audience, who, on this occasion, 
crowded the Chatham, that, night after night, 
they listened with the most marked attention to 
a play, depending for its interest, not on startling 
incident or dramatic effect, but on the pathos, 
high-toned feeling, and poetry which it em- 
bodies. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brougham have played a short 
engagement at this house with great éelat. She 
is the loveliest womag at present on the stage. 
Mr. Brougham is the best Irish actor of his day. 
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NEWEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Paris, Aprin 2, 1543. 

The vernal season may now be said to have 
commenced, and the warm wraps of winter are 
giving way to the lighter, and more becoming 
colours of Spring’s fresh tints ; we cannot as yet, 
promise much variation in the form, eithcr of 
bonnets or dresses, the season not being suffi- 
ciently advanced; but still the fashions of this 
month are worthy of the attention of your fair 
readers, as we shall proceed to announce them. 

BonneEts.—It is yet too early to announce any 
very decided change as to the form of bonnets, 
but we have every reason to believe that they 
will still remain much the same, as regards the 
size of the brims; the only difference at present 
being, that they are rather lower than higher. 
One or two have just appeared, made in the sky 
blue gros d’ Afrique, and decorated with rose 
buds, forming agraffes, and placed upon a lappet 
of lace coquillée, or fulled. ‘Then we have some 
in a lightier style, composed of white erépe, and 
covered with tullings of the same colour, only in 
tulle, scattered over with a perfect shower of 
very small mixed spring flowers ; those composed 
of Moire, are mostly decorated with a Thibétien 
plume. Those composed of velvet are of light 
colours—-such as pale green, lilac, or pink, and 
generally decorated with feathers, twisted and 
curled; the interior being decorated with very 
small roses. For morning costume, coarse straw, 
trimmed with pale pink, or blue velvet—the 
front of the brim partially covered with a demi 
veil of tulle or lace, edged with a narrow blond 
or lace. 

Carorres.—Wadded capotes are now being 
laid aside, and the few that are seen are, gene- 
rally speaking, all of light colours. It is not, 
as yet, far enough advanced in the spring to ex- 
pect any ver} decided novelty in Capotes, but 
those few that have appeared, we have great 
pleasure in laying before your readers. The most 
fashionable Spring Capotes, will be those in 
green, trimmed with roses and Spanish lilacs; 
then again, a beautiful shade of lilac, decorated 
with the Persian lilac and Vervain; different 
tints of blues, ornamented with branches of the 
clematris, and jasmin; the paille, or straw co- 
lour having small branches of Forget-me-Nots 
and roses, arranged in a coquettish manner at 
the sides of the Capote. Then, again, those in 
pink, with snow drops or crocuses, covered 
with dew and hepathiques ; and lastly, the eme- 
rald greens, decorated with splendid white roses, 
the hearts of which are represented of a beauti- 
ful tint of yellow. We must observe that riches 
and folds are now, and will be, generally worn 
throughout the spring round the edge of these very 
distinguées and becoming description of Capotes. 

Caps.—Those worn of an evening are of every 
description of form; we may, however, remark 
that they are generally speaking rather shorter at 
the ears. Rich and costly blondes are entirely 
usurping those splendid laces that have, during 
the past winter, been so much the fashion. Caps 
composed of the many coloured iris gauzes, are 
much in vogue; they are mostly decorated with 


rial is lace, they are generally trimmed with 
bunches of satin ribbon, either pink, blue, or 
green; those style of caps in pink gaze de laine 
are also much in vogue; they are generally de- 
corated with a May bunch of small roses and 
leaves. 

CorrrurEs.—Head dresses are continued to 
be worn very broad, and slightly elevated. The 
little fronts ornamented with diamonds and fea- 
thers, are still in great demand, as well as those 
pretty style of turbans, composed of erépe, and 
ornamented with chefs and fringe—such as tas- 
sels of white bugles, and fringe to match; these 
turbans are mostly formed without any crown, 
and showing the back hair. The Coiffure Jose- 
phine merits our particular attention, as it is so 
well adapted for every style of physiognomy. It 
is made of gold or silver ribbon, of a beautiful 
design, forming in the centre a diadem, which 
may be placed more or less on the forehead; this 
ribbon passes all round the head, encircling the 
plaits of back hair, and reaching to each side 
of the head, where it is trimmed with tassels. 
Another style of coifiures are those composed of 

old, silver, pearls, or bugles, forming three 
andelettes, divided across the top of the head, 
and re-united behind the ears with a tassel 

Jer.—-Black having become so fashionable 
amongst our élégantes, has also introduced into 
fashion, jet ornaments and trimmings in all their 

erfection; each day we see some new invention 
in this style of ornament, both for head dresses, 
net work, and bandeaux; the latter being twisted 
two or three times round the head, ending on 
one side with magnificent tassels of the same, 
falling low on the throat. Then we have berthes 
and guilles worked in an open net work of jet, 
and used for the trimming of each side of black 
velvet or satin skirts; forming immediately a 
most elegant and rich description of toilette. 
Fringes of Chenille and jet, which are placed in 
the form of three rows upon the skirts of dresses, 
and forming the berthe and lower part of the 
short sleeves, are also in demand among the 
élite of the beau monde ; the briluiancy of the jet 
work at candle light, throwing an air of extreme 
magnificence over an evening full dress toilette. 

FLowers are still the rage, and continue to 
improve, both in tints and lightness, each suc- 
ceeding month. Those most in request are the 
red honeysuckles, the dew jasmine, branches of 
eglantine, and many others, which are in prepa- 
ration for the new season. Those intended for 
decorating the hair, and which it is impossible to 
pass over in silence, are those splendid dourre/ets, ° 
or large rings of Parma violets, for encircling 
the broad plaits worn at the back of the head; 
the coiffures Carlotta, the pompons Pompadour, 
which are so much to be admired for their sim- 
plicity, being composed of a charming flower 
without leaves. But of all the coiffures, that 
which meets the greatest notice is the corinne ‘ 
wreath, formed of green currants of grapes, in- ; 
termixed with moss roses. Nothmg can be 
fresher in appearance, than this charming style 
of wreath. We must not omit mentioning at the 
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Josephine, the Ceres wreath, and the girandoles 
Pompadour. 

Dresses.—One of the most striking novelties 
to be remarked this spring, are those new de- 
scription of dresses, @ Manches grecques. These 
are certainly the most graceful robes now worn ; 
the body being formed high, and fitting close to 
the figure, and strapped across with filigree beau 
debourgs ; this style of trimming is disposed also 
en échelle up the front of the skirt; the sleeves 
are made very short, and demi wide, the whcle 
length of the sleeve descending only to the mid- 
dle of the arm, turning back, and fastened with a 
certain number of buttons and loops; underneath 
is worn a muslin sleeve, guaged and puffed ina 
slanting direction, the opening of the sleeve being 
edged with silk. 

VENING Dress.—We have seen one remark- 
able for its elegance, composed of pink taffetas, 
over which is worn a skirt of moire of the same 
colour, but much shorter; this jupe opens in the 
front, and is gathered or caught back from the 
point of the corsage, forming a drapery upon 
each side of the front; the under skirt is nearly 
entirely concealed by two broad flounces of puint, 
giving it the appearance of a lace dress; the 
corsage @ point, and descending low upon the 
hips, the top of the bust being surmounted with 
a revers formed of two rows of lace, the one 
posé ‘he upon the edge, the other fulled ali 
round. We have also remarked; amidst num- 
berless different coloured satin dresses, one of 
a beauty in grey satin, ornamented with two 

eadings of lace gympe work, fastened upon the 
skirt by six roseattes of pink satin of different 
sizes; the body is made very low and pointed ; 
berthe, in gutpure, forming a point in the front, 
and trimmed with a roseatte of pink satin; short 
sleeves and manchettes in guipure, caught up 
witha pink roseatte. Also one of the same ma- 
terial a double jupe, the under one in green satin 
trimmed with a tlouncing of English lace, headed 
with a riche of green satin ribbon; the upper 
jupe is made much shorter and is in pink satin, 
trimmed also witha lace flounce, surmounted 
with a riche of pink satinribbon, and caught up 
on the right side with a roseatte of green satin 
ribbon, the flounce upon the upper jupe just 
touching the heading or rfiche upon the under 
skirt ; the corsage is made in a point, and very 
low, simply decorated with an English lace man- 
tilla; the sleeves very short, and edged or faced 
with plain manchettes of lace. 

CorsaGes Eveninc Dress are now being 
worn so remarkably low, as to render it necessary 
to invent some slight shade or covering for the 
bust. For this purpose a simple lace, about the 
width of two fingers, may be placed within the 
top of the corsage; this lace, otherwise called 
Coulisse, is chosen of so delicate a texture as to 
render it almost invisible; the edge of this cou- 
lisse, when placed upon velvet dresses, is some- 
times decorated with pearls, or precious stones. 

Dresses.—Le brocart d'or, le lampas 
broché with the silver, and the reddish brown vel- 
vets, figured in designs of silver, intermixed with 
different shades of silk, are the most favorite ma- 
terials for full dress; they are generally decora- 
ted with trimmings of gold or silver lace. There 
is also a description of tulle now used, embroi- 
dered and called the Fontange tulle, of so fine a 
texture, and atthe same time such a pretty 
design, that it surpasses in effect the most beauti- 


front in a pyramidieal form, and also for berthes, 


ful lace ; this tulle is about half a yard wide, and 
is used for flounces; they look particularly rich 
when used for ornamenting dresses of pink 
moire. Trimmings of jet upon black dresses are 
also much in vague. We have seen several dresses 
composed of black velvet or satin, with berthes 
and ornaments of jet, or jet fringe of three dif- 
ferent widths, placed upon the jupe instead of 
flounces. Those splendid poult de soie glacé 
will, we predict, be much worn this spring for 
toilettes de visite and petites sotrées. 

A most elegant description of ball dress, is 
one made in organdi, with short sleeves, @ /a Des- 
demona ; the corsage busque ; the bottom part 
of this dress is formed of three jupes (or skirts) 
of cerise coloured organdi, in three different 
shades, embellished with columns, wreaths form- 
ing the round, and embroidered with white ; the 
underneath dress of cerise silk; trimmings of 
white, black, and blue bugles, are still all the 
rage, both for ornamenting ball dresses down the 


tops of gloves, bracelets, &c. Nothing can be 
prettier and lighter than a robe of pink taffetas, 
over which is worn an English lace tunigue; 
the corsage pointed, and draped with folds ; 
sleeves agrafées, and trimmed with lace; or, 
those composed of sky blue crépe, upon which 
descends a square tunic, rather short ; the skirt 
trimmed with three rows of lace; the edge of 
the tunic similarly ornamented, and bound all 
round with satin ribbon. Some are made in 
citron coloured crépe, the skirts decorated with 
three stamped flounces, in the Chichorée style; 
pointed body, trimmed with facings of stamped 
crépe; sleeves to match. 

Promenave Dresses.—Les robes redingotes 
are still a very favorite style of costume among 
our é/égantes, and will doubtless be much worn 
Those in Pekin silk are mostly 
made in the following manner. The corsage 
high, and trimmed with loops reaching from the 
top of the body to the edge of the skirt, cross 
ways; these loops are formed of a round cord, 
and headed with bell buttons; these buttons at- 
tach the pelisse together, and in order that the 
under dress should not be seen, a band or strap 
of the same material is placed underneath the 
opening and loops. Others are composed of 
green cachmeire, or fine cloth, embroidered with 
braid upon the front of the skirt, and ornamented 
with a row of silk buttons; corsage high, and 
ornamented with a braided embroidery, fastened 
up the centre with a row of buttons; the epau- 
lets decorated with a broad embroidery, which 
gradually diminishes nearly to the edge of the 
corsage, the waist of which is rounded, and en- 
circled with a narrow embroidery, representing 
a ceinture; and a small open collar surrounds 
the neck, similarly embroidered. The sleeves 
plain, ornamented with cufls braided to match 
the facings on the corsage, having lace ruffies 
falling over and shading the hand. This cos- 
tume is rendered complete by a collar Masculin, 
composed of fine cambric, and a small cravat of 
green satin. 

Sprinc Contours are expected to be of the 
most delicate hues, such as shades of pale pink, 
green of various tints, clouded lilac, and the oi/ 
demouché. Plaid will be much worn—-the 
groundwork blue, green, or grey, upon which 
are assorted lozenges of white, in the centre of 


this summer. 


which are small bouguets of different colours. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE. 


Figure 1.—Evening dress of rich satin of a 
bluish gray, open on each side of the skirt, and 
showing an under skirt of rose-coloured gros de 
Naples ; these openings are attached across with 
double volants of rich white lace, fastened to the 
dress with immense choux or roseattes of the 
same, gradually lessening upwards; the corsage 
very low and fitting tight to the figure; waist a 
decided point ; the whole of the upper part of 
the corsage and short sleeves nearly concealed 
by a splendid lace berthe, to match the lace which 
decorates the skirt. The hair is arranged very 
simply in the front, the back hair being divided in 
two rather narrow plaits, passed over the top of 
the head in the form of a corsage, from the centre 


of which falls a small half-wreath of May flowers- 

Figure 2.--A dress of rich pink brocaded 
satin, the skirt made very full, and ornamented > 
down each side with neuds. The coiffure of a ° 
gympe net-work and white chenill, the left side 
being decorated with a long twisted white os- 
trich feather. 

Figure 3.—Redingote pelisse. This is com- 
posed of a rick watered lavender gros des Indes, 
and is made extremely plain; the corsage high 
and fitting close to the figure; tight sleeves, sur- 
mounted with a double round epaulet. Bonnet 
of pink moire; the crown fancifully trimmed 
with loops of ribbon, and finished at the back 
with a neud of the same. 


PASSIFLORA HORSFIELDII. 


[OR THE PASSION FLOWER. ] 


_—~ 


Class. 
MONADELPHIA. 


Order. 
PENTANDRIA. 


Watural Order. 
PASSIFLORACE. 


Generic CHAraAcTeR.—This collection of genera is very closely allied to the Cucurbitaceous or- 
der, but is distinguishable by its peculiar filamentous crown, and by its superior ovary, exclusive of 
all other marks. In both cases a few plants are not climbers, and have a dry, not succulent fruit. 
The sensible properties of the order are usually too feeble to be appreciable; but when concentrated, 
as in Passiflora rubra, called ** Dutchman’s laudanum,” P. feetida, and a few others, they are found to 


be narcotic. 

The Passion Flower is a genus of twining 
plants, whose name is derived from a fancied re- 
semblance between the parts of their flower and 
the emblems of our Saviour’s crucifixion. In the 
five anthers the Spanish monks saw his wounds; 
in the triple style the three nails by which he 
was fixed to the cross, and in the column on 
which the ovary is elevated, the pillar to which 
he was bound; a number of fleshy threads which 
spread from a cup within the flower, were finally 
likened to the crown of thorns. ‘There are 
cuts,” says Sir James Smith, ‘to be found in 
some old books, apparently drawn from descrip- 
tion, like the hog in armor upon our signs to re- 
present the rhinoceros, in which the flower is 
made up of the very things themselves.” In 
reality the flower of Passiflora consists of a calyx 
and corolla, each of five divisions, consolidated 
into a cup, from within the rim of which spread 
several rows of filamentous processes, by some 
regarded as barren stamens; within these, from 
the sides of the cup, there proceed one or more 
elevated rings, notched or undivided, and in va- 
rious degrees of development in different spe- 
cies, and evidently of the same nature as the fila- 
mentous processes themselves. In the centre 
of the flower stands a column, or gynophore, 
with the sides of which five stamens are united, 
but spread freely from it beyond its apex, and 
bear five oblong horizontal anthers. At the apex 


with three parietal polyspermous placente, and 
bearing three club-shaped styles at its vertex. 
Eventually, a gourd-like fruit is produced, con- 
taining many seeds, each having its own fleshy 
aril, and usually enveloped in a subacid mucilage. 

The genus comprehends a large number of 
species, chiefly found in a wild state in America, 
and within or near the tropical parts of that con- 
tinent. They are all twining plants, often 
scrambling over trees to a considerable length, 
and in many cases are most beautiful objects on 
account of their large, gaily or richly colored 
flowers. This makes them favorites in gardens, 
where many are cultivated, particularly the P. 
alata, quadrangularis, edulis, coerulea, racemosa, 
Loudoni, onychina, palmatta, and filamentosa, all 
which are strikingly handsome. It is however 
chiefly for their fruit that they are valued in the 
countries where they grow wild, in consequence 
of the pulp which envelopes the seeds being cool 
and refreshing, with something of a fragrant bou- 
quet. Under the name of Granadilla, the P. qua- 
drangularis is well known in Brazil, where its 
fruit is as large as a child’s head; the water-le- 
mon of the West Indies is the produce of P. lau- 
rifolia; P. maliformis bears what is called the 
sweet calabash ; and the pleasant pulp of P. edu- 
lis furnishes the confectioner with the most de- 
licate material for the flavoring of ices. Many, 
however, are of no value for their fruit, and some 


of the column is the ovary, a one-celled case, $ are actually fetid. 
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